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brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


YRup oF fies 


Its excellence is due to its presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to 

. millions, and met with the approval 

“N&g S=/ fh 4 of the medical profession, because it 

AN “SS > eM, acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 

without weakening them, and it is pares free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 

of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 

factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 

every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept any substitute if offered. San Piadciscs, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., Kyte ry. 
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Tre Remington 


Standard Typewriter | 


Maintains Unquestioned Supremacy 
Because 


It Does the Work 
Quickly, Easily and Clearly, 
By Improved [echanism of 


Unequalled Simplicity and Durability. 


G. G. WICKSON & CO. 


3 & 5 Front Street, San Francisco. 
221 So. Broadway, Los Angeles. 
108 Third Street, Portland, Or. 








PARADISE 
The Wonderlands of the Great Pacific 
% Hawaii, 
Samoa, 
New Zealand and 
* Australia 


ARE REAOHED ONLY 
BY THE 


|Splendid American Steamers 


OF THE 


OCEANIC S. S. CO. 


Perpetual Spring. Rarest Tropical Luxuriance. 


A Traveler’s Paradise. 


Kilauea, on Hawail, the largest active Volcano in the World, 

Round trip tickets to Honolulu at $125.00. Through 
tickets to Auckland or Sydney allow stop-overs at Sand- 
wich Islands and Samoa. Send 1o cents in Postage 
Stamps for “ Kilauea,” a pamphlet of exquisite photo- 
gravures, Address: 


J. D. SPRECKELS & BROS. CO. 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


327 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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MIDWINTER SOENES AT HOTEL DEL MONTE. 


RATES FOR BOARD: By the day, $3.00 and 4 
ward. Parlors, from $1.00 to $2.50 per day, extra. Chil- 
dren, in children’s dining-room, $2.00 per day. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION is called to the 
moderate charges for accommodations at this magnificent 
establishment. The extra cost of a trip to California 
is more than counterbalanced by the difference in rates 
at the various Southern Winter Resorts and the incom- 
parable HOTEL DEL MONTE. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


ummer or Winter. 


CALIFORNIA—S 
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Tho Atrention of Tourists and Hoalth-Seokers is called to 
THE CELEBRATED 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 


MONTEREY, CAI. 
Amorica’s Famous SUMMER and WINTER Resort, 


ONLY 3% HOURS From SAN FRANCISCO 
By Express Trains of the Southern Pacific Co. 


intending Visitors to California and the Hotel del 
Monte have the choice of the “ Sunset,” ‘‘ Central,” 
or “ Shasta” Routes. These three routes, the three 
main arms of the great railway system of the South- 
ern Pacific Com ae carry the traveler through the 
t sections of Cal fornia, and any one of them will 
reveal wonders of climate, products and scenery that 
no other part of the world can duplicate. For illus- 
trated descriptive pamphlet of the hotel, and for in- 
formation as to routes of travel, rates for through 
tickets, etc., call upon or address 2. HAWLEY. 
Assistant General Traffic Manager, Southern Pacifi¢ 

Company, 747 Broadway, New York. 

For further information, address 
GEORGE SCHONEWALD, Manager Hote] de] Monte, 

Monterey, California. 





1* When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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Life Insurance Co. of California. 
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THE NEW OFFICE BUILDING OF 
When you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.” 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of California, 
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Northeast corner Montgomery and Sacramento Sts., San Francisco. 


The Pacific Mutual 


>| 
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The Pacific Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. of California. 
LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITIES, 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 

ORGANIZED, 1868. 


Assets, $2,600,000.00. Paid Policy-holders and 
Representatives, $6,000,000.00. 


The only Life Insurance Company organized under the Laws of California. 
For Policy-holders, the best organization of all American Companies. 
Most desirable forms of Insurance. 
Prompt payment of Claims. 
Liberal Dividends to Policy- -holders. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, Company’s Building, San Francisco. 


KILGARIF & BEAVER, General Agents Life Department for California. 
F. W. VOOGT & BRO., Pacific Coast General Agents, Accident Department. 


N. E. CORNER MONTGOMERY AND SACRAMENTO StTs., SAN FRANCISCO, 


R. J. WATERS, 
Oommercial Photographer, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING, DEVELOPING, 








Guns * Hunters’ Equipments. RETOUCHING, TRANSPARENCIES, 
GUNS LOANED TO TOURISTS VIEW WORK A SPECIALTY. 


By the month, week or day. 


Kodak Developing, Printing, Reloading, 
110 SUTTER STREET, 





GEO. W. SHREVE, 


525 Kearny Street, - - - Sam Francisco. San Francisco, Cak 
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When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 











Photographie Company 


121 POST STREET, 


Betwieen Kearny and Grant Ave., San Franeiseo. 


3 
(fficsial Photographers @alifornia 
Midwinter [nternational fxposition. 


SS 


The largest and best equipped Photographic Gallery on the 
American Continent. The latest improved applicances for producing 


the finest work by the instantaneous process. | 

The only gallery in the world making the Celebrated Iridium | 
Photographs (or Photographs in- colors), and at prices nearly as 
cheap as the ordinary Photograph. The perfection of these Pictures 
is simply marvelous. The visitor is amply repaid by calling and 
inspecting this beautiful work. Pictures enlarged in Crayon, India 
Ink, and Water Colors, at moderate prices. 


SS 
Headquarters Pacific Coast .# Midwinter Fair Views. 


When you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.” 











WHEN YOU SEE A GRIZZLY 


What do you think of? 


/ WHY, OF THE 


~ Overland Monthly. 


Of course, so do I. 





Do you know the History of the 


OVERLAND’S GRIZZLY? 


No! 
| Here it is. 


ese world-renowned Bear Trade Mark had its origin in a sketch by the 

pioneer artist, Charles Nahl, of the famous old bear “ Samson,” owned 
by “Grizzly Adams.”* A cut of this sketch happened to be on the first 
check book used by the first publisher for OVERLAND business. He sug- 
gested to Bret Harte that the cut would make a good vignette for the cover 
of the new magazine, and after thinking it over, Bret Harte, in honor of 
the lately finished transcontinental railroad, with his pencil traced the few 
lines that make the railroad track, and the “Overland Bear” was complete. 


*See the Adventures of James Capen Adams, Mountaineer and Grizzly Bear Hunter of 
California, by Theodore H. Hittell, (1860). 


© iat a! 











Now 


We will tell you what the Grizzly has done for the 
Pacific Coast, and what it intends to do in the future. 





——_—_ + ______ 


It is said that Grizzlies die. 


Our ‘“*GRIZZLY SAMSON” Never. 


——_ 
o-<--—] 





Since 1868 we have lived up to the motto Bret Harte chose when he 
became editor. 


‘*Devoted to the Development of the Country.’’ 


We have stood pre-eminently in the front as a mirror of California life 
and story. 

Our subscription list has embraced the globe, and the best firms of the 
United States and Europe have been represented in our advertising pages. 

A glance at any number of the publication since 1868 proves all we 
claim. You know it—so do we. What more need be said? 


Of the last volume the Boston Pilot says :— 


“ The twenty-second volume of the OVERLAND MONTHLY continues the 
steady progress from good to better which the magazine began with its sec- 
ond number. It is Western without being provincial, and uses the rich store 
of material afforded by California history, antiquities, scenery, and strangely 
mingled population, without neglecting that gathered from older civiliza- 
tions. Its independence and its general tone give it a strong resemblance 
to the magazines published in the East during the early part of the century, 
before Americans became so doubtful of their equality with Englishmen as 
to feel compelled to assert it at brief intervals, but 
its field of vision is broader and its serious articles far 
more weighty. The present volume contains many 
admirable pictures and clever stories.” 
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For the Future 





We have no empty boasts to make. 


The West, from the nature of its great growth and rapid development 
from the days of “The Luck of Roaring Camp” to the Midwinter Fair, has 
been more or less “boom.” The OvERLAND is not a boom publication, but 
with all modesty we claim to give our readers, reading matter second to no 
magazine west of the Alleghanies, and a circulation that will guarantee adver- 
tisers the respectful attention of our patrons and friends. 

It is useless to quote the contents of any one month in substantiation, 
for, while we are not ashamed of what we have to offer in this issue, we know 
that you wiil never be disappointed in what we give you from month to 
month. 

Glance over the table of contents on any news dealer’s stand—he will 
not object—and if you see anything that interests you, buy it,—or better 
still, subscribe. 

You are-bound to be_pleased withthe beautiful illustrations that grace 
each number, even if you cannot read, or only read Latin. 

With the April number, (Midwinter Fair Number,) the editorial and 
business control of the OVERLAND MonTHLy was assumed by Rounsevelle 
Wildman, late United States Consul at Singapore, and at Barmen, Germany, 
and United States World’s Fair Commissioner for Straits Settlements and 
Borneo. Mr. Wildman has been the proprietor of the Idaho Statesman, 
Boise City, and prominent in Idaho politics; he was one of the five 
delegates to Washington who secured statehood for Idaho. He is also 
known in literature as a contributor of stories and sketches to Harper's 
Weekly, St. Nicholas, The Youth's Companion, and other periodicals. The 
general standards of the magazine will remain unchanged, 
and for the present at least, the retiring editor, Miss 


Shinn, will be somewhat closely connected with the 


literary management. 








Honor in our own Country ;: 


“ What sets this monthly apart from all other periodicals on this Coast, 
is its high literary quality. The preservation of this standard reflects the 
greatest credit on the editors. How rich the magazine has been in articles 
that mirror far Western life is best appreciated when one looks over the bound 
volume.—San Francisco Chronicle. 

And in the East: 

“The United States,” said the St. Louis Globe Democrat, long after the 
beginning of the present series of THE OVERLAND, “is bounded on the East 
by the A¢lantic Monthly, and on the West by the OvERLAND MonruLyY.” 

Now we beg to call attention to the attached subscription blank. You 
know what it is for. “We will do the rest.” 


All Dealers and Postmasters are authorized to take subscriptions. 


One Sample Copy, 1oc. Single Numbers, 25c. Yearly Subscription, $3.00. 
Overland [onthly Publishing Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


This order may be detached and returned to us. 





To the Publishers of the Overland Monthly : 


Send mee your Magazine fOPr.......ccooceceeee mos., beginning with the 


ca! A! saesssescenessensssscesss geeseezssestassessssssnesessseressevese OUMDEP, 189 , for which find enclosed 


ccnstiudaiagiiinsiin Dollars in payment thereof. 
ae a ER A I St hl el AEDS 4 SS 5B AAS 1 


STR ot SOE SS RE aN UD 


P. O, Money Order is the best mode of remittance. 
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BYRON : HOT ¢ SPRINGS, 


edits. COSTA ‘cosines 
On Line ba Southern Overiand Raitroad. 





A Health Resort and Sanitarium for the cure of Rheumatic and Nervous Disorders, Blood 
and Skin Diseases. A splendid place to spend your vacation, and rest and recuperate. 


Natural Hot Salt Baths. Natural Hot Sulphur Baths. Natural Hot Mud Baths. 


Write for-descriptive circular. C. R. MASON, Manager, 
Byron Hot Springs P. O., California. 


ARE YOU USING WELLINGTON’S IMPROVED EGG FOOD FOR POULTRY? 
IF NOT, Alfalfa Grass 
way nove SEEDS {,ci'sag 
SS Variety of Seeds. 





ao 


TRADE SUPPLIED, 
Every Grocer, 


Every Druggiss B, PF. WELLINGTON 








Sells It. 425 Washington St., San Francisco. 
SAN JOSE, CAL. ic 
am oven ir 
225 Rooms. Single or En Suite. p Goods, boc ra Aas ¥s Mattresses, 
ELEVATOR ron Beds, Reclining Chairs, 
American a, agen $2.00 to $2.50 per day. Parlors Folding Beds. 
pearing ewe , | 21 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, 


Coach and Carriage at depot on arrival of all trains. 


STAGE OFFICE TO LICK OBSERVATORY | Under Grand Hotel, 


GRAND « HOTEL, 


THE BEST HOTEL IN UKIAH CITY, CAL. 


All Stages Arrive at and Depart from this House. 
+ + FREE "BUS + © 
7 Oa 


BAGGAGE OF GUESTS CONVEYED FREE OF CHARGE TO AND FROM TRAINS. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 











B. S. HIRSCH, Proprietor. 


When you write, please mention “ The Overland Monthly.” 
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Copy dour Letters? 


Well, one reason why many persons do 
not, is because the old style, with a Water 
Pot and Brush, takes so long, and “‘is a 
bother,” and many new styles are by no 
means satisfactory. 

We are selling the 


‘ Chadwick Copying Book,” 











— eee 








with which, by the use of a moistening y, 
pad, this bother is avoided, and letters can 
be copied in one-half the time usually re- 
quired. 

Orders promptly filled by 


Bacon Printing Company, 


Sole Agents, 
WE PRINT e 508 Clay Street, 
The Overland. ([L 


Corner Sansome. 


~ World's Parliament Religions 


By Dr. JoHN HENRY BAR- 
ROWS, in two volumes of 800 
pages each, 230 illustrations. 
Silk Cloth Binding, $6.00; Ameri- 
can Morocco, $9.00; Full Turkey 
Morocco Gilt, $12.00. “* All other 
publications are unauthorized, 
unofficial, inaccurate, incom- 

lete and misleading, H. H. 
Higgenbotham.”’ Agents wanted 
in every town. 


THE KING PUBLISHING GO., 132 MARKET St 


San Francisco, Car. 
Sole Agents for Pacific Coast 














ELECTROS 


Of the Beautiful ... 
Illustrations in the ‘ 
Overland Monthly may 
be Bought or Rented . 
at moderate rates. .. 
THE TRESTLE BOARD 


A MONTHLY MASONIC MAGAZINE, 





$1.00 per annum In advance. 

TRESTLE BOARD ASSOCIATION, 408 Califor- 
nia Street, San Francisco, will send ‘“‘OvER- 
LAND MontHiy” and ‘ 7restle Board” for 
$3-75 per year. 





For Barbers, Bakers, Boot- 
blacks, Bath-houses, Billiard 
Tables, Brewers, Bookbind, 
ers, Canners, Candy-makers, 
Dyers, Flour Mills, Foundries, 


Brushes 32-s:85 


Printers, Painters, Shoe Factories, Siablemen, Tar- 
Roofers, Tanners, Tailors, Etc. BUCHANAN BROTH- 
ERS, Brush Manufacturers, 609 Sacramento Street. 


Dr. D. MACLEAN, 


CoNnSULTING PuysiIcIAN & SURGEON 


For Obstetrics, and Medical and Surgical Diseases 
of Women. 


Office, St. Ann’s Building, San Francisco, 


Rooms 37 and 38. 
Hours, 1 to 4 and 7 to 8 Pp. M, 








GERMEA 


Tne Monarek of 


Rreakfast foods 
THE JOHN.T. CUTTING CO; SOLE AGENTS 








in either of the leading 


A SCHOLARSHIP Business Colleges in San 


Francisco or Oakland is offered for obtaining sub- 
scriptions to the OVERLAND MONTHLY: —or a 
liberal CASH commission will be allowed to author- 
ized agents. For full particulars address 


Overland Monthly Publishing Co., 
Pacific Mutual Life Building, 


SAN FRANCISOO, CALIFORNIA. 


When you write, please mention ‘“ The Overland. Monthlv.”’ 
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The Golden Gate Gas Engine. 


LOOK AT THIS CUT. 


THEN READ THIS AD. 


Is the best and most reliable Gas Engine on the Market. 
It is provided with positive inlet valves, so aes as to admit only 
the right mixture of gas and air into the cylinder. 
do away with all hand regulating, and can be found on no other gas engine 


hese proportioning valves 


This engine has but one oil cup for the whole engine. 
e with no back fires. 

The simplicity of its igniting apparatus is superb. 

Natural and manufactured gas or gasoline runs it with equal ease, and for 
economy we challenge —- 

Can be operated by any y possessed of common sense. 

Come and look at our engines, then look at all the others, and we have no 
fear as to making the sale. 

If you want the best and safest engine, call on us or write for our prices. 


SCHILLING & SONS, 


Practical Machinists and Engineers, 
211-213 MAIN STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





California Perforating Screen Go. 






tt > Malt Kiln Floors. & 
Manufacturers of 
Perforated Sheet Metals 
OF ALL KINDS. 
For Mining and Milling Machinery and other uses. 
147 BEALE STREET, 


San Francisco, Cal. 






(THIRD FLOOR.) ~ 





BN PS 
B SAW MANUFACTURING 


~ ; 
. 
SS’ 7 





17 AND I9 FREMONT STREET, 8AN FRANCISCO 


Saws of every description on hand or 
made to order. 


TRENTON CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


Ss. V. MOONEY, Manager 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WireeWireRope 


Agents for NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH CO. 
Agents for THE BUCKTHORN FENCE CO. 


0507 Freumt Street, San Francisco 





:: BANK SAFES: : 


> +er + 


Diebold Safe and Lock Co. 


LATEST IMPROVED 


AUTOMATIC BOLT WORK, 


C. B. PMABRCELLS, 8% ACE, 
No. 6 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 








A large assortment of Fire and Burglar-proof Safes 
constantly on hand; also second-hand Safes taken in 





AGENTS FOR C. B. PAUL’S FILES. 


exchange, and Safes repaired. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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BAKER & HAMILTON, 


SACRAMENTO, LOS ANGELES 


AND 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


MANUFACTORY 


Benicia Agricultural Works, - Benicia, Cal. 





Plows, Harrows, 
Seeders, Wagons, 


Buggies and Carts. 


EVERYTHING.FOR THE FARM. 





VEHICLES of Every Description, 
For City or Country. 


When you write, please mention “ The Overland Monthly.” 
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It would be foolish to contend that other 
Pignos have pot very good, excellent features ; 
but every good feature in any Piano is, in a 
higher development, represented in. the 


Byrou Mauzy, 
Sole Agent, 
, 308-314 Post Street, 


San Francisco. 








The sweeping reduction in the price of sheet 
music lately made by THE ZENO MAU- 
VAIS MUSIC COMPANY, of 769 Market 
Street, has drawn attention to this enterpris- 
ing house as a successful aspirant to public 
favor by reason of its constantly leading in 
low prices. To every buyer of one of their 
excellent ..planos, . the .Decker..& -Son, and 
Marshall & Wendell, they guarantee satis- 
faction. Their “Ideal” guitars, banjos and 
mandolins are strictly first class. 
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DECKER ; 


MATCHLESS 


New Styles. Easy Terms. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 


28 & 30 O’FARRELL STREET 


WM. G. BADGER, 


Sole Agent for 


Hallett & Davis Co.’s, Boston, ° 
Francis Bacon, New York, : 
W.W. Kimball Co.'s, Chicago, 
Also W. W. Kimball Co.’s Parlor and Vestry Organs. 
NUCLEUS BUILDING, 
No, 9 Third St., cor. Market. 














A CURE FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 


—_———————_ 12 ++-@p-—. —___—_ 


The National Surgical Institute, 


319 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, 


Treats all cases of Deformities and Chronic Diseases, Diseases of the 
Spine, Hip and. Knee Joints, Paralysis, Club Feet, Piles, 
Fistula and Nasal Catarrh. 


. Persons having children or friends suffering from any of the diseases or deform- 
ities treated by this Institute should avail themselves of this opportunity, as no 


charge will be made for examination. 
Reference may be had to the following : 


C. C. Bemis, Ex-U. S. Inspector of Steamers, San Francisco ; 


J. F. Calderwood, Sacramento; Thos, Jennings, Capitalist, 213 Front Street, San Francisco; Prof. Jno. 
York, Jr., Stockton ; Governor E. P. Ferry, Olympia, Wash.; Jno. P. Hoyt, Justice of the Supreme Court 


Olympia, Wash. 


Thousands of additional references will be given on application. 





VARI ETY is the Best Monthly Journal 





~— 


Published in California. 


—— 0 


Each number contains a lesson in drawing or painting by an 
artist who has been teaching for ten years in San Francisco. 
The lesson if received at the studio would cost you $2. 
number contains a lesson in voice culture by a musician who has 
taught for 20 years in Europe and America, and who charges 
$5 for each lesson just as it appears in VARIETY. Each number 
contains an instructive article on hygiene by a well known prac- 
ticing physician ; the advice if received at any physician’s office 
would cost you from $2.50 to $5. 
esting mathematical problems by M. Angelo, for the first correct 
solution to any of which a prize is given. Each number contains 
instructions and recipes for the beautifying of face and form by 
a society lady famed for her matchless complexion. Each num- 
ber contains a complete story, poems, anecdotes and interesting 
articles on all subjects. 
W. Bolton, M. A., Dr. H. A. Gale, Judge James Neville, H. K. 
La Rame, Alice Sirg, Vere de Vere, and Hebe. 
writers will appear during the year. Send for sample copy to 


Each 


Each number contains inter- 


Our regular contributors are Rev. W. 


Several other 


VARIETY PUBLISHING CO., . 
345 Phelan Building, S. F., Cal. 


When you write, please mention “ The Overland Monthly.” 





OFFICE, BANK 2x SCHOOL FURNITURE 


76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORE, << H. ANDREWS & CO. 2156 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


Upright Cabinet 
FOLDING 
e e BED. +a 
Numerous Styles. SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
—_—, Cable Sus- OF ALL KINDS. 


Guaranteed ont eSeg.| OPERA AND CHURCH SEATING 














TINGS, DESES, CHAIRS, ETO. . 
—t7 Send for Miustrated Catalogues. i— 
C. F. WEBER & CO. UNION CLUB BUILDING, AND 
SOLE AGENTS FOR Cor. Post and Stockton Sts. 229 SECOND STREET, 
PACIFIO COAST. SAn FRANcIscO, CAL. PORTLAND, OR. 





CHENEY’S PACIFIC COAST BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


This Agency has taken its place in the center of Educational information for the Pacific 
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AS TALKED IN THE SANCTUM. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue Poet has beautifully formulated ideas on all subjects,—so have the 
Parson and the Contributor. In fact, so have we all. In the eyes of an outside 
envious world we are a happy family ; in our own —a stubborn lot. We know 
each other’s weaknesses perfectly, but pass over them politely, almost pityingly. 
For instance, we are all aware that the Poet is no poet at all, and never in his life 
had the proud satisfaction of seeing his name at the foot of apoem. Yet we have 
fallen into the habit, for harmony’s sake, of acknowledging every poem that 
appears in the OvERLAND, over the signature Anonymous, as being one of the 
Poet’s effusions. 

The Poet. “A true poet and not a bare maker of verse should possess as 
his first and proudest attribute, modesty.” 

The Parson who should be reverent, if he is anything, had an attack of the 
preacher’s sore throat which disconcerted the Poet, and caused a bright red spot 
to glow on either cheek. 

The Poet. “Poetry is the original, the primeval expression of thought in 
words,— the gods talked in poems long before the use of prose was discovered. 
Tsurayuki, the first poet of Japan, said as early as the tenth century that all true 
expression of feeling is poetry. The nightingale sings in the wood, the frog 
croaks in the pool ; each is giving utterance to a feeling, and each, therefore, is 
pouring forth apoem. There is no living being who is not a producer of poetry. 

The Parson. “Save the Poet himself.” 

The Reader. “And the authors of the last ten submitted poems that I have 
been passing on.” 

The Contributor. ‘ And Browning.” 

If anyone believes that the art, or call it habit if you will, of making verse 
or reducing poetry to words has gone out of vogue, let him join the Sanctum 
circle for a week, and note the proportion of poems submitted as compared to 
the stories, sketches, and all prose articles. Out of two hundred and seven man- 
uscripts that came into the Sanctum during the month of March, one hundred 
and eighty-four were poems. 

The Reader. “And eighty per cent of them by women.” 

The Poet. “God blessthem! The history of literature teaches{that wo- 
men have been poets in all ages. In Greece, Egypt, Judea, and even China.” 





VoL. XXIII.—46. (Copyright, 1894, by OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING Co.) All rights reserved. 
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The Parson. “In China,—I can well believe you,—there is something 
strangely poetical and inspiring in the Chinese character. The very origin of 
the Chinese alphabet is poetical. The Emperor was walking and ruminating 
near the palace one day, possibly musing on the inconveniences of ruling a coun- 
try without an alphabet, when his attention was attracted by the beautiful mark- 
ings of a large toad that dared to raise its jeweled eyes in the light of the Celes- 
tial. He ordered the Prime Minister to carry the despised animal to his chamber, 
where, guided by the favor of Heaven, he evolved from the designs on the toad’s 
back the figures of the original Chinese characters.” 

The Contributor. “ Another example of the baneful effects of Chinese 
cheap labor.” 

The Parson was upin armsat once. He wasa believer in Chinese labor, be 
it cheap or otherwise. He maintained time and time again, that this country, 
this republic, is untrue to its constitution, to the destiny marked out for it by 
the fathers and consecrated with their prayers, when it forbids to even the 
meanest human being the benefits of our civilization and freedom. 

But we accepted and overlooked the Parson’s fervor on the time-worn topic 
as an exhibition of weakness that was as harmless as it was foolish,— that is, we 
had in the past,— but of late the Gresham Treaty and a certain exultant note in 
the good man’s voice began to wear on us, and I think I am betraying no unjust 
rancor when I add that it irritated us. 

“When you and certain other good but unwise people are clamoring for 
equal rights and non-exclusion for the Chinese, Parson,” I asked, turning upon 
him with some spirit, ‘did you ever stop to consider and reflect on what may be 
the future of the unwieldy Empire across the Pacific?” 

The Parson, I saw, was like the Scotchman, he was willing to be convinced 
that he might possibly be wrong, but he would like to see the man who could 
convince him. 

“T have lived on the borders of that country, among an overwhelming Chi- 
nese population, and I have formed some decided opinions.” 

The Poet. “Is it as a Solon or a Globe-Trotter that he speaketh a 

“It is true that there are many Chinas,” I continued, ignoring the Poet’s 
flippancy and the Parson’s sigh. ‘The nation is so prodigious that it must be 
thought of as a continent rather than a country, and there is such a marked vari- 
ety even in its language that Northern and Southern Chinamen converse, to 
understand each other, in pigin-English. Yet still the land is homogeneous, 
politically and socially, and it is interesting but perilous to see, all along the lines 
of contact between the ancient system and the modern influence, how the soil 
of the old Empire cracks as if with a coming earthquake. There are two im- 
mense dangers perpetually threatening the civilization of our age; one in the 
Slav, the other in the Mongol. If ever that great hive of China ‘swarms,’ there 
is almost no interest, no countervailing force that it could not sting and smother 
to death. Four hundred millions of men, more or less, all steeped in the same 
grim Confucian philosophy of expediency and opportunism, all the hardest work- 
ers and the plainest livers upon the earth, nearly destitute of any terror of death 
as they are of compassion or free thought,— what an avalanche of humanity it 
is to be always overhanging the smaller peoples of progress! That which may 
be styled the mere leakage of the myriads of Mongols has filled Singapore, Pe- 
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nang, and the Malay Peninsula, and menaces California and Australia as well as 
the South Sea Islands, with a deluge of yellow-faced adventurers. With relaxed 
emigration laws you would see California, Nevada, New Mexico, Idaho, the entire 
Pacific Coast, in one short year, as I have seen Singapore, Batavia, and Borneo, 
virtually possessed by them,— owned body and soul. 

“One never knows what may happen when China moves; it is like the awak- 
ening of elemental forces. It is throwing out new problems every day for the 
consideration and vexation of the entire world. It is negative in all its move- 
ments, so we are forced to become positive. It is the old axiom of the continual 
dropping that wears away the stone. China is rapidly learning the arts of mod- 
ern scientific belligerence ; she builds her own war vessels, founds her own can- 
non, and more and more dispenses with the once inevitable services of Europeans. 
What might she not accomplish united and equipped as some of her long-headed 
statesmen even now dream of seeing her? I do not think we shall sneer more at 
these same statesmen after what happened the other day in Washington, when 
one of them with a name as unpronounceable as a Jaundry bill outwitted our 
Christian Secretary of State. 

“China is much too big, too stereotyped, too conservative, and too Chinese, 
for the safety of modern civilization, and nobody who has traversed the streets 
of her cities, as I have, thronged with monotonous life like the patter of an ant- 
hill, can even hear of trouble of any kind with the ‘Celestial Land’ without a cer- 
tain indefinable apprehension, as of the approach of the unknown and irresistible.” 

The Parson. “My dear sir, do not think I wish to impugn your motives or 
your belief, but we are not discussing the question of a possible war between 
ourselves and this vast nightmare, but rather the question of right and justice 
as between man and man. However, I pretend to know something of the char- 
acter of the Chinese, and I submit in all fairness that war is the very last thing 
the Chinese would resort to,—the mandarin is too indolent and well fed, the 
coolie too ignorant and docile!” 

“ Admitted,” I answered, “ but you forget the Kongsee, the secret societies. 
We have as much to fear from an internal revolt as from an actual war. To be 
harmless, China must lie dormant. Witness the revolt of two years ago, which 
not only sent a thrill of terror along the entire Asiatic coast, but called out the 
protest of the entire world. It was all brought about by these secret societies. 

“ But they, with all their mighty power and far-reaching influence, could not 
bring about a rebellion in the orthodox style. They commenced in a round- 
about way, first, by arousing an anti-foreign feeling, next, by attacking the mis- 
sionaries, by which time the coolie had cultivated a taste for blood, and borne a 
low class of military ambition. From the missionary the crafty leaders took 
them to the Viceroy, and so the revolt grew until it reached the Emperor’s ears, 
whereupon he sent for the leaders and made them governors, beheaded the infe- 
riors, and dozed off to sleep, only to be awakened by demands from European 
powers for indemnity. The Emperor sent for his Mandarins, and gave them 
orders to behead a score or more subjects to satisfy the barbarians with steel 
cruisers. The barbarians were satisfied. Such are the tactics of the Kongsee 
in China, such would be their methods were they to get a foothold in California!” 

The Contributor commenced to quote in a sing-song tone a certain poem by 
an erstwhile occupant of the Sanctum, while the Parson left in disgust. 
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One certainly could not claim to be the reviewer of a novel that is a gener- 
ation old, if he paid a glowing tribute in words, written or spoken, to one of his 
first loves in fiction. 

When Sir John Lubbock startled the world with his list of “‘One Hundred 
Best Books,” of which not one hundred of our best people had ever heard, the 
average reader ‘stood agog at his own ignorance. Yet that “average reader” 
had no doubt read and re-read Henry Esmond, Les Miserables, Ivanhoe, Sketch 
Book, and Lothair, and perchance knew Shakspere by heart. Ina few weeks 
a reaction came, and our average reader deluged the newspapers with his list of 
“best books.” If among them all he called attention toa “best book” that has 
been forgotten by the omnivorous reading public, a hundred thoughtful readers 
rose up and called him blessed. 

How many have ever read those two delightful old stories of New England 
life, each a generation old, each written by men differing in their profession and 
life, yet each overflowing in his love for the rugged hills and rocky valleys of 
his native State,— ‘‘ Norwood,” by Henry Ward Beecher, and “ Doctor Johns,” 
by Donald G. Mitchell. 

It has often been stated that had not Henry Ward Beecher been the great- 
est divine of his time, he would have been the greatest novelist. You who have 
wandered with him along the elm-shaded streets of “ Norwood,” or among the 
trout streams, or groves of chestnut and beech that fringed his little town, who 
have frolicked withAittle Rose Wentworth and Alice Cathcart, watched them 
grow to womanhood, and been at their sides during the tragic scene at Gettys- 
burg, who have laughed at Uncle Tommy Taft and Hiram Beers and Pete Saw- 
mill and good Deacon Marble, and listened to the kindly philosophy of Doctor 
Wentworth and Parson Buel, or to the good-natured, if at times sharply-pointed- 
advice of Agate Bissell,— you who have, as it were, lived for five hundred pages 
in the genial and soul-inspirmg atmosphere of Mr. Beecher’s “ Norwood,” will 
agree with me that its author would have been a novelist par excellence. 

Seme one has said that every man in his life collects enough material to 
write one novel. If Donald G. Mitchell has written more than one novel, beside 
his poetic rhapsodies, I am not aware of it. Yet toinsure his place in literature 
he need not write another. “Doctor Johns” ranks high among the few “ best.” 
Not as strong as “ Norwood,” but brighter. Not so tragic, but fully as dramatic. 
It may not leave as lasting an impression on your mind, but you will always re- 
turn to its kindly, sparkling pages with an unfeigned joy. You will learn to ven- 
erate Doctor Johns, and to love his brilliant little French protégée. You will 
enter into the life, temptations, and struggles, of Reuben, and a cold shiver will 
creep down your back when you meet Aunt Eliza. Kindly Squire Elderkin and 
Philip and all neighbors become your friends, and you are thankful to “Ik 
Marvel” for your introduction into the charmed circle. 

Re-read them both,— not on a railroad train, not in a hurry ; take them qui- 
etly, and emulate the lives of good, staid New England characters in reading 
them slowly and leisurely, and when you have finished, see if you have not filled 
your mind with a bright, happy picture that will wear as the years go on. 

The Office Boy. “ Proof.” 
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EGYPT TODAY. J} 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “EGYPTIAN SKETCHES.” pp /|' 


AN INTERESTING article written by 
Sir Wilfrid Blunt appeared in one of the 
late English magazines. It described, 
more especially, the present strained re- 
lations between the Khedive and Lord 
Cromer, and the odd part to an American 
is that Sir Wilfrid distinctly sympathiz- 
es with the Khedive. I know very well 
that in England Sir Wilfrid’s foibles are 
regarded as gentle eccentricities, but yet 
I did not think he was quite so radical 
as his contribution indicates. Mr. La- 
bouchere has ever and perennially urged 
that the British should retirefrom Egypt, 
saying they are therein violation of prom- 
ises to go, made not alone to the Egyp- 
tians but also to the principal European 
nations. Thisstatementis,strictly speak- 
ing,entirely correct, except that the date 
of their departure, naturally, was never 
stated, and to all late British adminis- 
trations is like the Greek Calends. I 
can understand how men like Blunt and 
Labouchere, opposed to colonization and 
abhorring placemen,shoulddeprecatethe 
holding on any pretence whatsoever of 
countries like Egypt and Matabeleland. 
Their views are sincere but almost 
Quakerish, and the world has relegated 
those ideas to the schools and debating 
societies. 

England’s fame and power are based 
upon her conquests abroad, and her 
enormous wealth came from commerce 
with her colonies and subject nations. 
Within the present decades all Africa 
has been opened like a banquet hall 
whose table is laden with barbaric dain- 
ties to self-invited guests. From Alex- 
andria to the Cape of Good Hope, from 
Zanzibar to the Congo mouth, that vast 
continent is invaded by civilization,— 
civilization preceded by the bullet and 
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bayonet, 
yet civiliz- 
ation, and 
not an en- 
forced re- 
ligious Civ- 
ilization. 
Africa 
comes on 
the world’s 
stage as 
did the 
Americas 
three cen- 
turies ago. 
A Cortez or Pizarro will not appear, for 
the occasion does not exist. The sav- 
ages of Africa, less fearless and less 
turbulent than their prototypes of the 
New World, will be conquered more by 
peaceful than warlike efforts. For it is 
the inevitable. As the leaves fall before 
the approach of cold winter, and the 
earth is washed below the descending 
stream, so do the nations of primitive 
life fade away and die in the front of 
modern ways and men. Fifty years 
hence, Africa will not have one half the 
present aboriginal population, and the 
void will be filled by offshoots from the 
myriads of Europe and America. It isa 
fresh, though not hitherto unknown, 
part of the world given to us. And 
why should not the chivalric and adven- 
turous go to this unworn land! Not the 
governments indeed but the races of 
Europe will advance there in masses, as 
did the Huns and Goths of the bygone 
centuries, seeking new homes with room 
to breathe. This is the law of evolution 
and advancement,and cannot be arrest- 
ed any more than the avalanche. 

‘The Congo and its tributaries water 
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the Arcadia of the future, and I would 
advise all young, energetic spirits either 
in America or in Europe to go forth, 
live and flourish in that virgin land. As 
individuals may venture, why should not 
nations also make peaceful conquests ? 

With us, in America, the unwritten 
law forbids aggression. And yet, since 
Washington’s Farewell Address has 
been known, have we not acquired 
Louisiana, California, and many more 
thousand square miles of territory? 
’'T is true that these were continental 
extensions; but the Hawaiian imbroglio 
brought us face to face with land acquisi- 
tions far beyond the seas, and we shall 
yet have to resolve whether we shall 
grow as nature ordained, or confine our- 
selves to artificial limitations. 

With England, the reasons for retain- 
ing Egypt are excellent for both. The 
latter country is like an old, decrepit 
man among youthful, athletic robbers. 
He must be protected and cherished by 
one of them. If England, then, through 
courage and strength is in the saddle, 


why should she dismount that some 
other nation should in turn take the 
reins and sovereignty ? 

Doubtless, as Blunt says, the higher 
native caste, or class, is restive and rest- 
less ; but so would it be under any other 


European domination. While I kept 
house in Cairo, the Egyptians conversed 
with me quite freely, for they knew that 
I was an American and therefore disin- 
terested. More than one sighed for the 
Aladdin days of Ismail Pasha when they 
revelled in orgies and Juxury, whilst the 
fellaheen were mercilessly flogged for 
non-payment of the yet more merciless 
taxes, —true exhibition of Oriental 
cruelty and barbarism. They told me 
with sorrowful emphasis of the nights 
when sixty dollars were paid for a single 
carriage to transport revelers over the 
Kasr-el-Nil to the summer palace near 
the road to Gizereh ; when Ismail had 
his French and Italian opera bouffe 
harems, and Circassian and Armenian 
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girls were for sale in half a dozen quar- 
ters of Cairo; when the shopkeepers 
and adventurers who came from every 
clime accumulated wealth, and the beys 
and pashas lived not in the saddle but in 
cushioned carriages, and kept odalisques 
paid for by the money-lenders of Eu- 
rope. 

I remember a story of Ismail and his 
foster-brother. The latter was his min- 
ister of finance and boon companion. 
The reckless prodigality of Ismail 
alarmed his creditors, and pressure was 
forced on him from France and England. 
Something had to be done; some one 
had to suffer, and the despot with bar- 
baric ruthlessness resolved that this 
foster-brother, to whom he confided all 
his plans and schemes, and in whom he 
reposed trust beyond all others, should 
be sacrificed to appease the European 
mammon. On a pleasant April morn- 
ing, after breakfasting together at the 
Abdin Palace, now destroyed by fire, 
they repaired to the veranda, and wit- 
nessed the evolutions of the troops that 
guarded the palace. The Khedive pres- 
ently excused himself and disappeared. 
After a moment or two his son came 
out to where the foster-brother still re- 
mained observing the soldiers, and in- 
vited him for a drive over the Nile to 
the Gizereh Palace, as Ismail was unex- 
pectedly occupied. Nothing loth, nor 
suspecting, the foster-brother accom- 
panied the prince to the carriage, and 
was rapidly driven to that fateful edi- 
fice, encompassed by gloomy, silent 
palms, where so many dreadful trage- 
dies unknown to history have been en- 
acted. They were shown to a semi- 
dungeon under the marble audience 
chamber, and while awaiting in amaze- 
ment the explanation of this strange pro- 
cedure, a gigantic Scudanese appeared. 
Then the prince drew his sword, and 
coolly told the wretched minister that 
for his numerous crimes and defalca- 
tions the Khedive had sentenced him to 
the bowstring,— that is, to be strangled. 
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No word of pardon, despair, or expla- 
nation, was vouchsafed, but straightway 
the black produced a cord and attacked 


his victim. The minister was strong 
and supple, and struggled for life, mean- 
while execrating his perfidious master. 
He succeeded in getting the right 
thumb of the executioner intohis mouth 
and bit it in his agony, so that later it 
had to be removed. But brute strength 
conquered even against desperation, 
and the man’s face, whose neck was en- 
circled by the slender noose, gradually 
assumed the hue of death, while the 
prince with drawn sword in his hand, 
and a cigarette between his lips, phleg- 
matically looked upon the dying strug- 
gles of his father’s best friend. 

The Khedive awaited the return of 
his son with the details of the tragedy. 
After being toldhe immediately repaired 
to the house of his foster-brother, and 
entered the harem, or women’s quarters, 


where no man but the master had ever 
yet been seen. He ordered the whole 
household to be summoned, and told 
them of the miserable fate of their pro- 
tector, husband, and father, denouncing 
him as atraitor. He then selected three 
ef his victim’s prettiest daughters, and 
consigned them to his own harem, while 
the rest of the women and domestics 
were distributed among a few of his 
chief officers. The dead man’s wealth 
was nominally confiscated, and convert- 
ed into the treasury, though the Khe- 
dive afterwards appropriated it to his 
own private purposes. Eight days later 
he departed on a state visit to the Sul- 
tan in Constantinople. The black was 
sent to Nubia, and years afterward when 
Ismail was in exile and this son dead, he 
returned to Cairo and cautiously related 
his part in the events that I have de- 
scribed. 

Yet the Khedive was not cruel to all. 
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Magnificence and a royal generosity to 
his favorites was one of his major traits. 
He dissipated the moneys borrowed 
from Europe in reckless but not igno- 
rant or thoughtless extravagance. But 
for him the Suez Canal would not be in 
existence today, nor the railway to As- 
siout. He had, nevertheless, that callous 
indifference to the fellaheen common 
to all Egygtian rulers from Cheops and 
Chephren down to Abbas Pasha, the 
present Khedive. 

The fellaheen seem to be regarded as 
. belonging to the soil, and transferable 
with the land. They are laborers, not 
warriors, and witness a change of rulers 
without joy or dismay. Love or fealty 
to their country or sovereign never 
prompts them to rise like the Russians 
in the Moscow campaign, or the South 
during our civil war. The ruling class 
fight, so to speak, above their heads, and 
the fellaheen belong to the victor. 

There was no serious resistance to 
Alexander when he came to Egypt, and 
the fellaheen turned from the Persian 
to the Macedonian master without re- 
gret. Amrou, with but four thousand 
men, invaded and conquered the whole 
country after a single battle and siege. 
One conflict near Cairo made Egypt 
tributary to Sultan Selim of Constanti- 
nople. The Mamelukes succeeded each 
other so rapidly in the last centuries, 
that history hardly assumes to give a co- 
herent and complete statement of their 
deeds and reigns. Through all these 
changes, the fellaheen have preserved 
that individuality which makes them 
with the Jews the most distinct and un- 
changing race in the world. One may 
add to Herodotus, and say that not alone 
is Egypt, but the people of Egypt, the 
gift of the Nile. Other nations progress 
in implements of agriculture, but the fel- 
laheen employ the same type of plow 
today as when the Pharaohs worshiped 
in the temples of Osiris. They build the 
same class of houses, or rather hovels, 
and draw up the Nile waters to fertilize 
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the lands in the unchanged primitive 
fashion. 

A good deal of this steadfastness is 
due to the physical contour of the coun- 
try with its mighty river. Steel plows 
with horses attached could not well be 
employed to advantage, for after the 
inundation subsides the antique plow 
drawn by a single cow glides over the 
soft and soaked soil, where heavier ani- 
mals and machines would sink and 
flounder. One has, perhaps, no clear 
conception of the depth of this land, 
and therefore its wonderful productive- 
ness. I was hunting once near Den- 
dereh,and following some doves, crossed 
a field a mile or two from the river. I 
found crevasses, in places, a yard or so 
wide and fully forty feet in depth, with 
the sides of rich black loam. The river 
in its annual overflow covers this soil, 
and the waters lie there six weeks, 
gradually percolating through the soft- 
ened earth to the very sand beneath, 
and leaving when it recedes a carpet of 
life-giving properties. It is the manna 
brought from Abyssinia, and it will con- 
tinue so long as the Nile runs or the 
rains fall. In parts of Egypt five crops 
are raised in two years, lentils alternat- 
ing with sugar and cotton. 

There are no springs in the valley of 
the Nile, and naturally no wells. The 
water, it is true, sinks into the ground 
during the overflow, but the ground is 
porous,—it was originally sand,—and as 
the summer advances, water on the 
level plain can only be found by dig- 
ging down to or below a parallel depth 
with the turbid surface of the rapid 
stream. Therefore, as the little villages 
are built within a half mile or so of the 
Nile, it is easy for the maidens of today 
to follow the immemorial and pictur- 
esque custom of theirblack-haired ances- 
tors, bringing home the sweet waters in 
a jar poised on their heads and shapely 
shoulders. This is much easier than to 
excavate wells which would fill up every 
year, and have to be deepened day after 
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day with the steady recession of the 
river. The inundation continues on an 
average forty-two days annually. The 
only entrance to the house of the fella- 
heen, except the single window, is 
bricked up of equal width with the mud 
wall for two feet from the ground, above 
which height the water does not usually 
rise. So for six weeks the absence of 
shoes and stockings is a decided advan- 
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tage. Occasionally small boats are em- 
ployed to go from house to house, but 
usually the men, women, and children, 
flounder in the mud and the dirty, al- 
most stagnant, waters, with contented 
and cheerful faces, for it means a full 
and plentiful yield. 

After every inundation when the land 
appears the little hovels are repaired as 
well as may be. Yet in the progress of 
vears these alterations increase, until 
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they become difficult and laborious ; and 
then the people migrate to another ad- 
joining site and build thereon. There- 
fore is it, that while one observes at 
points, while sailing on the river, ruins 
extending for a mile or so upon the 
banks, and the fantastic imagination is 
active with the idea of the myriads that 
peopled the grand city in olden times, 
and bowed the knee to Pharoah, one 
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really sees only the crumbling vestiges 
of a few village huts rebuilt from place 
to place. No tender little gardens, fra- 
grant with the short-lived flowers of 
Egypt, sweeten or encompass the dead, 
colorless walls of these hamlets. But 
for the palms that lift their motionless 
branches in the violet and windless at- 
mosphere, they would look as bleak and 
forlorn as the storm-wounded ship on the 
seas, or the desolate camp in the desert. 
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Still, after all is said, can anyone be 
miserable in Egypt? When the sky is 
so clear and the sun is so gentle in its 
warm embracings, what matters the 
dearth of imaginary comforts and pleas- 
ures? If ever even a woman can be 
quiet-minded and philosophic, it is amid 
the repose and serenity of Khem. 

On a certain occasion I camped over 
night in the Theban valley where it is 
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one of the many wooden moulds on the 
little bank slope. Ina few days the heat 
of the sun would dry and harden the clay, 
and thus make the materials for their 
new home. The girl was taller than 
most Egyptian maids, and as she rose 
with the muddy water dripping from her 
brown arms and legs, supple, lithe, and 
smiling in the stranger’s face, no Isis or 
Hathor was ever half so divine. I tried 
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widest, some ten or a dozen miles from 
the river. In the early morn I left my 
servants and took a roundabout way for 
my dahabeeyah. Passing the outskirts 
of?a village, | came upon an old man and 
a young girl. She was up to her thighs 
in mud and water. Standing with her 
dress tucked up, she plunged her sleeve- 
less arms into the mess and handed the 
old man, very likely her grandfather, a 
dripping mass of clay, which he fitted to 


- YESTERDAY. 


to return her smile, but she was more 
intent upon the mud than upon me; and 
while I reluctantly stepped away she 
continued her labors, singing blithely in 
alow chant one of those nameless, death- 
less songs whose words and music have 
been echoed on the Nile these forty cen- 
turies agone. For the melodies do not 
change any more than the river, the har- 
vests, the people. 

The boatmen sing the same carol now, 
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as do the very birds,that they sang when 
the colossal granite statue of Rameses 
was erected in the Ramasseum. The 
Persian, the Greek, the Roman, the 





raindrops on the unyielding granite. 
Except the Moslem religion and a very 
few edifices, not a vestige of their con- 
quests remain. Karnak still glows as 
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Arab, and the Turk, have appeared and 
lisappeared like a fleeting mirage, on 
the Nile plain. The shadows they have 
cast upon the ancient life of the land 
are as transitory as those made by the 


proud and majestic in the rays of the 
setting sun as it did before Alexandria 
was built and Cairo was a half-dried 
marsh. The faith of Mahomet clings 
naturally to Egypt, for it is the religion 
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of the desert and the past, not of mod- 
ern life and the present. Christianity 
was received by the ancient Egyptians 
like a new tax, and changed like an old 
garment. In the second, third, and 
fourth centuries, the doctrines of Christ, 
as expounded by the theologians of Alex- 
andria, were impressed upon the whole 
Christian world. Yet three centuries 
later the belief in Islam swept away this 
rock of Christianity into the quiet waves 
of oblivion, and history does not record 
a single religious uprising in Egypt 
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against Moslemism since the Arab con- 
quest. 

But neither are they fanatical or ex- 
cessively intolerant. Race is stronger 
than religion, and the Egyptian Copt 
with the Egyptian Jew dwells in har- 
mony with his brother fellaheen. He 
lives in the same villages, and the stran- 
ger in Egypt can discern no outward dif- 
ference in his life or demeanor. Indeed, 
the Moslem custom of secluding the 
women, ingrafted from the elder days, 
is part at least of the Coptic domestic 
menage. For no Coptic or Christian 
woman appears in the streets unveiled, 
though the Jewesses have broken toa 
degree from this restraint. 
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However, the Jews, thorough children 
of commerce, are in proportion more 
numerous in the larger cities, where in 
trade they become familiar with Euro- 
pean ideas and manners. Besides, the 
Copts are poorer, and their religious 
belief does not appear to have raised 
them to a loftier material standpoint 
than the Moslem fellaheen. While the 
latter are not fanatical in the sense of 
persecuting, yet that patient self-sacri- 
fice, humble and yielding, which has 
enabled them to outlive all their con- 
querors, manifests itself in religious 
obedience. Once a year, just outside 
the walls of Cairo on the high road to 
Mecca, occurs an extraordinary reli- 
gious ceremony. It is the feast of the 
birthday of Mahomet, corresponding to 
our Christmas. The whole city is there 
in the evening, and the Khedive drives 
through the throng, while fireworks ex- 
cite with noise and tumult the half- 
starved assemblage, for they eat nothing 
on that day until after the last rite. 

When the Khedive has departed, 
numbers of men lie down side by side, 
forming a living road. Over the motion- 
less bodies rides a man mounted on an 
Arabian stallion. The horse is unshod, 
and his movements are slow, and guided 
by careful hands at either side of the 
reins, but yet many of the voluntary 
victims are maimed for life. The rider 
is a sheik, chief of the green-ribboned 
sect in Egypt,—that is of those who 
claim to be of Mahomet’s lineage, de- 
scending through his daughter Fatima. 
He must have made at least three pil- 
grimages to Mecca and Medina before 
he can preside at this sacred rite. The 
descendants of the prophet are quite 
numerous in Egypt, and especially in 
Cairo, where some dwell in very old 
houses, in the southern quarter of the 
city, that have been in the uninter- 
rupted possession of the family for five 
or six centuries, or since the epoch of 
Saladin. They are, if any there be, of 
the hereditary aristocracy of the East, 
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but their life is entirely religious. An 
aristocracy, nevertheless, that is mendi- 
cant in its exclusiveness ; for unsolicit- 
ed alms, contributed by the people on 
certain sacred occasions, constitute their 
sustenance. In former times the head 
of the clan received a pension from the 
government, but that is now stopped. 
They call themselves Arabs, perhaps 
because of Mahomet’s native land. It 
may be also that the peasant fellaheen 
Egyptians are so despised, few others 
are proud of the name Egyptian. I 
know that Hassan, my principal ser- 
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vant in Cairo, though a native of Keneh, 
always styled himself an Arab, not an 
Egyptian. And I remember the same 
phrase advanced by those shop-keepers 
with whom I occasionally conversed. 
But these people of the cities, whether 
they be Arabs, Syrians, or what not, 
shall go. The cities themselves shall 
disappear, and whole districts like the 
Land of Goshen be lost for ages. Yet 
will the patient, humble, industrious 
fellaheen outlast all, and remain in the 
future, as in the past, unchanged and in- 
scrutable as the Sphinx. 
Jeremiah Lynch. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF PHARAOH 
TO BOHEMIA.' 


WHEREFORE these revels that my dull 
eyes greet? 

These dancers, dancing at my fleshless 
feet ; 

The harpers, harping vainly at my ears 

Deaf to the world, lo! thrice a thou- 
sand years? 


Time was when even I was blithe: I 
knew 

The murmur of the flowing wave, 
where grew 

The lean, lithe rushes; 
the moan 

Of Nilus in prophetic undertone. 


I have heard 


1Of this poem Mr. Stoddard writes :— 

Mr, Lynch brought a mummy home from Egypt, and 
presented it to the Bohemian Club (cf San Francisco). 
The mummy is alleged to be that of a daughter of Pha- 
raoh. The mummy was received with every possible 
honor. Poems were addressed to her, songs sung in her 
praise, and the ancient dances danced before her. The 
pageant, I am assured, was quite magnificent. I was 
asked to puta reply into the lips of this mummy,—hence 
my lines. 
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My sire was monarch of a mighty race: 
Daughter of Pharaoh, I; before my face 

Myriads of groveling creatures crawled, to thrust 
Their fearful foreheads in the desert dust. 


Above me gleamed and glowed my palace walls: 
There bloomed my bowers; and there, my waterfalls 
Lulled me in languors; slaves with feather flails 
Fretted the tranquil air to gentle gales. 


O, my proud palms! my royal palms, that stood 
In stately groups, a queenly sisterhood! 

And O! my sphinxes, gazing eye in eye, 

Down the dim vistas of eternity. 


Where be ye now? 


And where am I at last? 


With gay Bohemia is my portion cast: 
Born of the oldest East, I seek my rest 
In the fair city of the youngest West. 


Farewell, O Egypt! 


Naught can thee avail: 


What tarries now to tell thy sorry tale? 
A sunken temple that the sands have hid! 
The tapering shadow of a pyramid! 


And now my children, harbour me not ill; 

I was a princess, am a woman still. 

Gibe me no gibes, but greet me at your best, 
As I was wont to greet the stranger guest. 


Feast well, drink well, make merry while ye may, 
For e’en the best of you must pass my way. 
The elder as the youngster, fair to see, 

Must gird his marble loins and follow me. 


Charles Warren Stoddard. 
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Tue cuckoo family has borne hitherto 
a not altogether enviable name.. There 
is, however, one member of it whose 
good deeds ought to go far toward mak- 
ing up for the short-comings of his rel- 
atives. The habitat of this beneficent 
little creature is the west coast of North 
America. This bird is called scientifi- 
cally the Geococcyx Californianus, but is 


popularly known under several other 
names in Southern California, which are 
about equally divided between English 
and Spanish sobriquets,—such as the 
“road-runner,” from the habit of trip- 
ping along a trail in the mountains just 
ahead of travelers ; e/ paisano, from pais 
(country); “chaparral cock,” from his 
living in chaparral thickets ; and again 
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in Spanish, churrea, from the cry he ut- 
ters which isa deep bass or muffled tone 
that renders indistinct the direction or 
distance whence it comes. 

As usual where modesty and great 
worth are combined, the paisano is but 
little known. Heis an odd bird in many 
respects. The body is not more than 
ten or twelve inches in length, while 
the tail is from twelve to fifteen inches 
long, and is kept moving in a bobbing, 
jerky sort of fashion. The general color 
of the upper part of the body is olive 
green with regular small dark spots, the 
beak is long and sharply curved at the 
end, on the head is a crest which may 
be erected at will, the legs are long and 
powerful, and the four toes of each foot 
are divided in pairs, two extending back- 
ward and two forward. Birds of a feath- 
er, it is said, flock together, but while 
this does not hold good in the paisano’s 
case, yet like their foe, the rattlesnake, 
where one is seen it is pretty sure that 
there is another at no great distance. 

While the paisano is able and willing 
to kill a rattlesnake in fair, open com- 
bat, it has a much more poetical plan. 
Should it chance to discover a snake 
asleep in the vicinity of a growth of 
that small cactus or prickly-pear which 
General Frémont found so formidable a 
barrier in Southern California, it will 
quietly and vigorously commence to 
build chevaux-de-frise of it about the 
unconscious reptile. The stems of the 
cactus are extremely fragile at the 
joints. The bird usually selects the 
early morning for its operations, as the 
snake sleeps torpidly at this hour, es- 
pecially along the coast where he is be- 
numbed by the chill at night. When 
the rattlesnake is literally “ corraled” 
by the bristling enclosure, the paisano 
suddenly arouses him by a sharp stroke 
of its bill, or takes a joint of the cactus 
in his beak, poises in the air a few feet 
above the sleeping victim, and drops it 
fullupon him. To coil for a spring is 
the reptile’s first movement, and thus 
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its body is brought into violent contact 
with the sharp points of the palisade. 
To retreat is the next aim. It strives 
in vain to find a passage. Teased by 
the bird, which continues industriously 
to drop missiles or to apply at every 
opportunity its sharp beak over the 
enclosure from the outside, doubly en- 
raged at the barrier that opposes his 
escape, the snake savagely strikes at 
the cactus wall. A bloody nose and a 
mouthful of spines are no more welcome 
to a rattlesnake than to any other creat- 
ure. He becomes more and more en- 
raged. Again and again he madly 
strikes. Blinded at last by fury, he 
turns upon himself, and plunges his 
fangs into his own flesh, and at last dies, 
his own executioner. 

Should the snake be caught napping 
by the paisano in a locality where cactus 
is not at hand, other material is utilized 
for the construction of the corral. 

On one occasion in the early settle- 
ment of Ventura County, California, the 
writer and a companion, while out pros- 
pecting for petroleum, pitched our tent 
at a bubbling spring about fifteen miles 
east of San Buenaventura Mission, in a 
wooded cafion tributary to Santa Clara 
River. The immediate vicinity had all 
the appearance of unbroken wilderness, 
save for a full-grown pear tree, which 
stood within a few yards of the spring. 
The seed from which it had grown had 
no doubt been dropped there by Spanish 
missionaries on some of their excursions 
into the interior. The pear tree, which 
was fully sixty feet high, had outstripped 
the dense thicket of willow near the 
spring, above which it towered, laden 
with golden fruit, as it was then late in 
August of the year 1867. At the root 
of the tree a wood rat had built its nest 
of dead sticks and leaves piled up in 
pyramidal form about the trunk, to the 
height of two or three feet. 

About daylight one morning our at- 
tention was attracted by an unusual 
fluttering and rustling of the dry leaves 
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and twigs in the direction of the pear 
tree. Supposing it to be some bird of 
prey after the wood rats, we sprang out 
of bed, hastily dressed, snatched up our 
firearms, without which it was danger- 
ous then to move, and hurried cautiously 
to the scene of commotion. Arriving 
at the root of a crooked willow, bent so 
that one could walk up its trunk by hold- 
ing on to the branches, we ascended it to 
the forks, eight or ten feet from the 
ground, judging that from that height 
we might obtain a bird’s-eye view of 
whatever was taking place about the 
rat’s nest, without intruding upon the 
performance. 

From our comfortable seats on either 
prong of the patriarchal willow our view 
of the pear tree and rat’s nest at its 
roots was perfect. And there we beheld 
a paisano industriously tugging at the 
twigs of the structure, and the rat pater 
familias making desperate plunges at 
him in defense of his primitive castle. 
Scarcely would the bird get hold of a 
stick with his beak, before the rodent 


by a show of attack obliged him to drop 


it and stand on the defensive. At each 
sally the paisano would drop the stick 
and drive him back to hisnest. Yet as 
often as the bird drew out a stick the 
rat would make at him and cause him 
to relinquish it. This was kept up for 
two or three minutes, the bird trying a 
different approach to the nest each time. 
At length he withdrew a few steps, 
stood a moment as if reflecting, his dark 
eyes fairly sparkling. Then he several 
times uttered a peculiar guttural call at 
measured intervals. 

In a minute there flitted into view, 
half running, half flying, another bird 
like himself, probably his mate. They 
stood together a moment,—then both 


returned to the rat’s nest. The female 
bird grabbed a stick and started off with 
it, when the rat made a sally and re- 
ceived over the skull a whack from the 
beak of the male that sent him squeak- 
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ing back under his pile, and thence out 
on the other side and up a willow, where 
the mother rat with her progeny cling- 
ing to her tail had already sought refuge. 
The old rat had elevated her tail over 
her back, taking the tip of it in her own 
mouth, then the little rodents had 
climbed up on her back, and each taken 
in their mouth a section of the tail to 
steady himself, and thus were taken out 
of harm’s way as fast as their mother 
could carry them. 

When the rats had abandoned their 
nest, the birds began industriously to 
carry off the sticks to a point beneath 
a spreading ~~**tonwood at a distance of 
afew yards where we observed that 
quite a large collection in circular form 
had already been gathered. The rats’ 
nest was soon entirely demolished, and 
the sticks carried to the structure the 
birds were building,— how soon only 
those who have watched swallows build- 
ing their nests can know. 

Presently the birds finished their 
task. Then the male bird, taking a 
large stick in his beak, poised above the 
enclosure and dropped it in the center. 
Instantly there was a writhing move- 
ment within, and the sound of a rattle- 
snake’s warning rose on the morning 
air. The rattler had sought shelter on 
the warm sand under the cottonwood 
the previous evening, and had overslept 
himself. 

The birds, after this awakening, alter- 
nately droppéd sticks on the snake, and 
when opportunity offered flayed him 
with their beaks, and although the huge 
reptile had soon scattered in his furious 
convulsions the frail prison, before he 
had done so his rage had been so des 
perate as to cause him repeatedly to 
strike his venomous fangs into his own 
flesh, and in fifteen minutes he was 


dead. 

The paisanos calmly ate a pear and 
retired. The rodents returned, and that 
night built a new nest. 

Thomas N. Moyle 
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A CORSICAN STORY. 


No, I don’t believe in marriages for 
love,” with much emphasis said my 
friend. “I have seen too much terrible 
unhappiness come from that delusion. 
Young men wildly, madly in love, hasten 
with the tie, and when the hot fever 
subsides, find themselves bound to some 
one to whom their imagination had 
given every virtue and lovale quality. 
And then the disenchantment and tra- 
gedy follow.” 

“But, Monsieur, you were married,” 
I remonstrated in an injured, protesting 
tone. 

He smiled, and said: ‘“‘ Yes; shall I 
tell you about it? It was my own ex- 


perience that confirmed my views.” 
“Do,” I said eagerly, with the delight 


a savant might have felt at the prospect 
of finding a new species of animal. 

We were friends, but queerly assorted 
ones, regarding each other with contin- 
ual curiosity, surprised and pleased when 
we found ground on which we could 
meet, mystified and antagonistic, yet 
always making an effort for charity 
towards one another, when we came on 
ideas about which our education had 
made us feel and think differently. For 
he was a Corsican professional man, 
now living in Lyons, half continental, 
half insulaire, as they say in Corsica ; 
while Iam an American, holding entirely 
American views about the main inter- 
ests and relations of life, and very in- 
tensely, too. So my friend’s emphatic 
opinions on marriage without love came 
as a shock to all my national prejudices 
on that subject. 

We were standing by a garret window 
ona warm day in August. It was in 
the old family home of several genera- 
tions, built by Monsieur’s great-grand- 
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father, of the granite of the lofty moun- 
tains of Corsica,and the principal private 
dwelling in the little village of N-——; 
indeed, the church was the only other 
building of greater dimensions in the 
neighborhood. And fitly so, for the 
family without being of title, or indeed 
holding themselves as in any way supe- 
rior to their neighbors, had by their 
mere force of character always held the 
place of honor in the village. For three 
generations the head of the Appinellis 
had officiated as Mayor, although it was 
an office filled by election. 

As I said, we were in the garret of the 
old mansion, an immense square stone 
building, four stories high without the 
‘‘orénier.” I was thereon an invitation 
from Monsieur, who was home on one 
of his annual visits to his old father and 
elder brother, and amusing himself by 
showing his guest about the place of his 
birth. For very unlike any American 
house of my experience it was,— the 
arched doorway opening directly from 
the level of the street, with scarcely a 
doorsill to keep the water from the 
lower floor, which, however, as in many 
continental houses, is little occupied. 
A broad stone stairway mounted to the 
“premier étage,” where a great room 
with stone floor and square windows, 
large enough to entertain a regiment 
in, was the salon or dining room, as the 
exigencies of the family required. Out 
of it opened several rooms used as bed- 
rooms or living rooms, and stairs short 
or long started up in unexpected cor- 
ners leading to other rooms, or ending 
in mysterious quarters that as a guest 
I could not investigate,— but time and 
again I lost myself in the rambling 
house, while going as I fancied on the 
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straight way to the chamber assigned 
me. Monsieur amused himself much 
at my wanderings, and at last undertook 
to take me through the house himself, 
and show me some of the characteristic 
features of a Corsican family that the 
French occupation of the island had not 
yet altered. So we were in the garret 
at last, where 1 had examined the stone 
oven, which each week was heated to 
bake a batch of bread, brown and white ; 
the enormous tank of olive oil, which 
had been pressed from the olive trees 
on their own land ; the piles of gourds, 
the strings of onions, the various vege- 
tables, besides the grain, which in the 
room in which we were was spread out 
on the floor,— his own share, he said, of 
the year’s harvest. The land belonged 
in common to the old father and two 
sons, and yearly the product was divided 
among them. In the-center was a great 
pile of wheat ; under the rafters near the 
wall, the barley ; and opposite, the yel- 
low maize, still on the ear, making a fine 
background, as I thought, to Monseiur’s 
dark head, as the afternoon light fell on 
him leaning against an old carved chest 
that had been relegated to the garret. 

He had wandered through all the 
rooms with a retrospective air, talking 
softly of his mother, who had died while 
he was’a little child, regretting he had 
no picture of her,—a thing almost un- 
known in the Corsica of those days,— 
and saying, “ Here I watched her mix 
the bread every Saturday; here she used 
to weave on that awkward machine, 
after spinning the flax herself; and 
here,” opening an armoire, “are the 
sheets, the towels, the napkins, made 
by her own hands.” And he passed his 
fingers caressingly over the coarse linen, 
of a quality to last two generations or 
even more. ‘There is the window in 
the roof from which I climbed so often 
to crawl over the tiles outside, coming 
back to let myself drop to the floor.” 
The years seemed to fade, and he smiled 
like the boy he was remembering. 
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Then we slowly sauntered back to the 
window, he still talking dreamily of his 
youth,—for now he was a man of over 
forty, his dark hair not yet touched with 
gray, but growing thin where it had 
once been thick, and showing more 
forehead than perhaps he cared that it 
should. “Yes, I will tell you my story ; 
everyone, I suppose, has one, and mine 
has no secret attached to it,—all the 
countryside knew it. 

“ You know me, my friend, as I am 
now, and perhaps can form an idea of 
my character at twenty-four. I think I 
was always of a quiet exterior,—but one 
knows so little of the outward expres- 
sion of himself ; I may have been as vol- 
canic in manner as I know that I was 
inwardly. 

“ My mother, I told you, died when I 
was scarcely six years old, leaving my 
father still young, with a family of five 
children. For our sakes he did not mar- 
ry again, but spent all the rest of his 
life alone in this great house, attending 
to his farm, and the interests of his 
neighbors as mayor, (an office purely of 
honor, as no salary is or was attached 
to it,) and watching over us with almost 
the care of a mother, but naturally with- 
out all her sympathy,—a thing perhaps 
impossible in a man.” 

As I thought of his own tender, sen- 
sitive face, lighted up at sight of his 
tiny nephew, and how observant he was 
of every shade of expression on the lit- 
tle face, I thought that was not quite 
the case with one man, at least, and 
could form an idea of how he must have 
missed it as a child. 

“ As we grew up,” he continued, alter- 
ing his attitude, and gazing far out of 
the window, as though looking back in- 
to the past, “and came to appreciate 
better the sacrifice my father had made 
for us, a profound feeling of gratitude 
came into my heart, and a longing in 
some way to repay him. My sisters, 
three of them, were older than my 
brother and I, and were married in 
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turn, when they were of a proper age, 
into families of father’s friends living 
in the village near,—marriages arranged 
after our customs,” he said, glancing at 
me, “and quiet and comfortable they 
have all proved. I have never heard one 
of my sisters say she would have wished 
it otherwise than my father had de- 
creed. 

“ My brother, as he grew up, showed 
only a strong fondness for the farm life 
of all our people here; but my father, 
who had ambition enough for his eldest 
boy, forced him to go into France to 
school, yet he pined always while there 
for home and the wild mountains, his 
gun and his dog. The flatness of France 
made him feel as a bird may that has 
had its wings clipped; the sight of a 
goat on our walks brought the tears to 
his eyes. He grew so visibly pale and 


thin, and labored with such loathing 
over his books, that the master at last, 
in alarm, notified my father of his con- 


dition. So he was taken home, and I 
to my satisfaction was left to go on with 
my studies, for which I had a sort of 
terrible passion after the years of dearth 
in our little village, where the only man 
of much instruction was the curé. My 
father was, I think, secretly delighted 
to get his boy back again, and only used 
to smile when in my vacations I re- 
proached my brother for wanting to stay 
in N and ‘be no better than any 
peasant.’ 

“So he, a handsome, well-developed 
young fellow, stayed at home, and while 
he was still very young my father chose 
a wife for him, and again a woman’s 
voice and presence were felt in our 
lonely old house. I told you once how 
near I came to being a priest, — it was 
then our father first thought of it, I be- 
lieve. All respectable families in Corsi- 
ca spare at least one son to the Church; 
my brother would continue the name, 
and my studious tastes, which my fath- 
er had little sympathy with, seemed to 
point that out as the career forme. So 
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when one day he came in and found me 
lying with my feet in the air, poring over 
a book on the square sofa with two great 
pillows, that are found in nearly every 
Corsican house in the salon, he called 
out a little roughly,—as though it grated 
on him not to see me at some manlier 
occupation,—* Jacques, I think we’ll 
make a priest of you!’ 

“T glanced up with a little surprise, 
but went on with my book. A feeling 
of distaste came, even when I thought 
of it later, for the curé had been my 
friend always. I went to him to talk 
over what I had read that interested me, 
and he never made his quiet life seem 
tiresome. So I returned to school with- 
out much more being said, but knowing 
my father meant what he had said, — 
as men do who have had no woman for 
a long time to modify what they once 
declare, and come to feel it a point of 
honor to hold firmly to what has passed 
their lips. 

“ However, my brother’s new young 
wife had brought a fresh life into our 
household, and also the first idea of a 
home I had had since mother died. I 
was old enough to begin to have my own 
young dreams and ideals. A chance 
novel that [ read,— with more or less 
contempt for a passion of which I knew 
nothing, ’t is true,— yet left its impres- 
sion. 

“T went back to school, as ['said, con- 
tented enough,—it was in the;future as 
yet, for I was to go on with my course 
where I was for a while,—but the seeds 
worked within me ; outdoors I began to 
look at all the women I met with a new 
curiosity, and a young girl who lived 
opposite our school,and whom I chanced 
occasionally to see come out or go in 
attended by her mother or maid-servant, 
awakened all sorts of speculation in my 
brain. 

“T need not go into all the details of 
the mental development that brought 
about my rebellion to my father’s de- 
cision. It was the first _struggle against 
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his will he had ever known among his 
children, and he received it with sur- 
prise and incredulity,—I believe there 
was more amazement than anger in his 
mind,—but he was very determined, and 
the question between us was becoming 
very bitter, when he was suddenly 
changed and his plans turned by the 
death, in a single night, of the little son 
of my brother, only a few months old. 

“ The old man, as you may have ob- 
served, although living as a peasant, 
and with all the tastes of one, yet has 
an intense pride in his old name. You 
have seen him regard my nephew Médar 
as he passes him? He is the pride and 
hope of his declining years; his whole 
heart is centered in this grandson. 
What his thoughts were he did not say, 
but his opposition ceased, and I knew 
through the curé that I was free to be- 
gin the study of law, to which my taste 
had drawn me. 

“T went off again feeling like a bird 
that has escaped the net, and with no 
desire to return to my native village; 
its small interests, in which my short 
sojourns prevented me from getting a 
general sympathy, filled me with ennui; 
the great world drew me; I longed for 
Paris and its fullness of life. I felt 
restive under my father’s authority. 

“So I spent three years in Paris, re- 
called at length by my father, before 
my studies were finished, for ‘family 
arrangements,’ he said. This was the 
crisis of my life. 

“In sketching for you the main 
events, I have neglected to tell you so 
far of the relatives who were our neigh- 
bors. For the empty house you see 
next this one, forming almost a part of 
it, was occupied then by my father’s 
only sister. A silent, undemonstrative, 
but deep attachment existed between 
them. In Corsica the love of brother 
and sister is oneof exceptional strength, 
in many cases seeming the strongest 
tie of the family.” 

At this point I could not suppress a 
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a disapproving exclamation, which was 
answered with an impatient shake of 
the head, as though he wondered I could 
not allow a people to have its peculiar- 
ity of the affections as much as one of 


black eyes and dark skin. 

“This sister had been widowed while 
we were too young to remember our 
uncle,—left with one delicate little girl 
six or seven years my junior. She was 
a creature so pale, so frail, so quiet and 
shy, that her existence among us seemed 
almost forgotten. My sisters were too 
old for companions for her, and her 
mother, with the strict ideas of our 
people about propriety for girls, would 
not permit my brother and me, even as 
mere boys, to play with the child. Her 
delicacy of constitution seemed so great 
I fancy no one had much hope she would 
grow to maturity. So my little cousin, 
although in the next house, was almost 
unknown to me; and when my father’s 
letter came, not for a moment did I 
connect it with her. 

“ But you know my father is the most 
considerable land-owner within many 
leagues of N——. From this window 
all the cultivated fields you see are his, 
or ours now,” he added thoughtfully. 
“Those olive trees on the mountain 
side, the chestnut groves, the vineyards, 
all in sight to the very top of that blue 
ridge with the touches of snow still up- 
on it in August, are ours. In families 
here the land, at the death of the father, 
is usually divided amongst the children. 
Now my aunt had inherited with my 
father their father’s estate, and he had 
taken the whole under his care, and 
since her husband’s death managed it 
all. When a man works land he comes 
to have a strong attachment for it ; he 
knows all its features as you know a 
face, and all its peculiarities as one 
knows a friend’s character. From his 
birth my father had been on this land, 
and except for the few short years of 
his brother-in-law’s life, he had had 
nearly the entire command of it. While 
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my cousin Angéle was little and frail it 
had not seemed probable the land would 
ever be divided again,—but I returned 
home to find a surprise awaiting me. 

“My brother was in Ojaccio when I 
landed, and warm greetings we ex- 
changed,—for we were ever fondly at- 
tached to each other, and though his 
peasant ways, which you have seen 
yourself, often offend my city tastes, 
yet the pure goodness and nobility that 
constantly beam from his handsome 
countenance disarm my irritation at 
once. We took the old diligence that 
runs on the high road to G——, the 
nearest point to our village, and a great 
feeling of joy came to me to be again in 
my native island, tearing along behind 
the five horses, the driver cracking his 
whip, and giving that grunting sound to 
urge the horses up the steep mountains 
that has amused you so much: it was 
the Corsican tongue to me, and I remem- 
ber now how thrillingly happy I was. 
With every turn of the road we came 
on familiar points, saw the flowers I had 
cared for again; the stones even were 
known to me, and the several crosses 
erected where some well known tragedy 
of the vendetta had occurred,—all was 
Corsican and meant my nationality ; for 
three years in Paris and the four in my 
French school had not made a French- 
man of me,—I honor and love the 
French, but Iam a Corsican at heart, 
and their hot blood is in my veins, and 
the love and pride for their heroes in 
my heart.” And Monsieur’s head was 
raised a little more proudly, as thoughts 
of Sampiero Corso, Napoleon, Paoli, and 
others, passed through his mind. 

“We left the diligence at G—— and 
mounted into my brother’s cabriolet,— 
happily you have not ridden in one of 
these vehicles,—a cart with two wheels 
and no springs, in sympathy with every 
motion of the horse: when going rap- 
idly it jolts one from the soles of his 
feet to the crown of his head, but it is 
well adapted to the mountain roads and 
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the service required on a Corsican farm. 
Indeed, N—— could boast of no other 
vehicle within its precincts. We started 
at a grand trot, in which my hat flew 
off, and my feet seemed to try to shake 
themselves out of my shoes. My brother 
laughed very gayly to see how unused I 
had become to our native luxuries, and 
brought the old mule down to a walk 
that we might talk. 

“* You have not divined, Jacques, why 
father wanted you home?” he said, after 
he had told me all the other family 
news. 

“* No, Toussaint,’ I answered, ‘ unless 
it was to settle where I am to begin my 
practice after these tedious studies are 
completed. Of course there is no place 
for me here, where people rarely get up 
a case for a lawyer, or if they do it is 
carried to Bastin or Ajaccio,—and the 
field is so small in either of those places 
and so well filled already, I feel there is 
more room on the continent ; and I am 
prepared to lay before father the pro- 


posal of a firm in Lyons, one of whom I 
met socially in Paris, and who was kind 
enough to think I might have qualities 


for a future success. I thought father 
might want to talk it over, tis so diffi- 
cult to say everything in a letter. Was 
there anything else?’ Fora little alarm 
came to me,—the old fierce struggle 
about the priesthood had left its mark 
on my too sensitive nature, and a feel- 
ing of something unpleasant coming 
stole over me. I regarded my brother- 
who was smiling, with anxiety. 

“« Ves, Jacques,’ he replied, ‘to be 
sure that is one thing; but that could 
have waited, as you have some time yet 
to decide,—but there is something else 
exercising father’s mind. Our little 
cousin Angéle is a woman now; she is 
seventeen,—and you know quite half the 
land will be hers the day she is married ; 
Aunt Césarine is going to give it all as 
Angéle’s dot,—she has saved enough in 
money to live the rest of her life in her 
quiet way. Father has managed this 
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land till it is part of his very life, and 
the thought of a stranger coming in to 
take it away, interfere with his plans, 
alter the crops, perhaps cut away the 
trees, and dispute about the water,—a 
thousand things that a new owner might 
do,—haunts him night and day. And 
suitors are beginning to come for An- 
géle already ; that rich land has excited 
the longing of every family in the coun- 
tryside,—for pale little Angéle could not 
count for much herself. Father sees an 
easy way out of this difficulty,’— and he 
looked rather roguishly at me. 

“T believe I blushed,—at least I felt my 
face suddenly burn, for the idea of mar- 
riage had never come to me as yet, 
or only as something far in the future 
—when, my studies finished and my 
practice assured, I should have time to 
attend to that. And I had had my 
dreams, as I told you, and a sort of re- 
pugnance came to me in being arranged 
for. Perhaps there is a little of the 
American spirit in me,” and he smiled. 
“ T fell into silence the rest of the way, 
dislike of the thought of giving up my 
liberty already eating more and more 
into my heart. I felt ready to jump 
from the cabriolet, go back on foot to 
Ajaccio, and fly to my college again. 
By the time we were at home I was ina 
thoroughly rebellious state of mind, and 
greeted father, who came with more 
eagerness than ever before to meet me, 
witha coldness that evidently surprised 
him. 

“ Nothing, of course, was said to me at 
dinner, to which my aunt and Angéle 
came in honor of my return. But my 
aunt met me with an affection in her 
manner that I had not before experi- 
enced from her, and that would naturally 
have touched me much, as I think I am 
and always was very alive to demonstra- 
tions of affection from any one. But I 
was prepared by Toussaint to under- 
stand the cause of this, and received her 
coldly. Still more so, the timid greet- 
ing of Angéle, at whom I scarcely 
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glanced as I touched her hand. I re- 
called afterwards what a hot, trembling 
little hand it had been. 

“During dinner,—at which we had all 
the old native dishes that I love, among 
them raviolis (minced meat rolled in a 
delicious dough and boiled, —I must 
have some made for you to taste,) and 
recuites, a curd of sweet milk made 
with rennet, very delicate and delicious, 
—Angéle said not a word, and I never 
glanced at her, but talked when ad- 
dressed in a constrained way, which, 
however, did not disturb my father, who 
was in the best of spirits, and drank 
freely of our delicious native wine,—a 
kind so delicate that it does not bear 
transportation,—I must introduce you 
to it, as it is nowhere else to be found. 

“ After dinner was over and had been 
removed by the servants, (if I can call 
domestics that, who consider themselves 
quite on an equality with you, and wait 
on you more for pure love than any 
money you can pay them ; who come in 
if there is a wedding and dance with the 
invited guests, and yet never lose their 
respectful manner,) my aunt and cousin 
retired to their home next door. My 
father, brother, and I, remained in the 
great room downstairs, furnished just as 
you see it now, with that enormous 
round table in the center, the square 
sofa of haircloth, the stiff chairs, the 
sideboard ; the few attempts at orna- 
ment I have added since in those pict- 
ures on the wall, and my brother with 
his innocent patriotism and faithfulness 
to the ‘ powers that be,’ hung that chro- 
mo of President Carnot. We sat round 
the table with a lamp, and father smoked 
the strong Corsican tobacco in a con- 
tented way, till he turned at length to 
me, and said kindly :— 

“Well Jacques, youaregetting through 
your studies well, and Paris seems to 
have made a man out of you; you look 
nearly as old as Toussaint there, and 
his little girl is three years old now. 
I’ve been thinking it was quite time you 
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had a wife, and so your aunt and I have 
been talking about it. Angéle is seven- 
teen and you are twenty-four, and the 
family land will continue without divis- 
ion one generation more with you two 
married,’ and he turned to me for ap- 
proval. 

“But he was met by a very gloomy 
face. The family land meant very little 
to me, — only some acres on a steep 
mountain side, in our small island, which 
I loved surely, but had no idea of regard- 
ing any longer as anything but the home 
of my father and brother, not mine; 
mine was to be in the great world, where 
larger interests than cows and crops 
occupied men’s minds. I did not reply 
at once, so he turned back to his pipe 
again, waiting. 

“At last I said slowly, ‘Don’t you 
think, father, when I am settled it will 
be time enough to think of marriage? I 
feel very reluctant to take any cares on 
me now but those of study.’ 

“* But,’ said he, ‘don’t you under- 


stand, your aunt is desirous this should 
be arranged ; she feels herself in very 
precarious health, and would prefer to 
see Angéle married while she lives.’ 
“«But Angéle herself and I too,— 
don’t you think we ought to think about 


it as well? Angéle is young yet; she 
might be unwilling to be given away 
like that,’ said I, to gain time. 

“My father dropped his pipe, and 
turned a surprised face tome. ‘What 
do you mean?’ said he. ‘Angéle has 
been properly and carefully brought up, 
will do exactly what her mother says is 
best for her, and you will do what I 
point out ; there is no need of any dis- 
cussion about it. Angéle is a quiet lit- 
tle girl who will give you no trouble, 
and the land will remain just as it is. I 
am going to put in more olive trees this 
year, and when your oldest son is four 
years old we will have the first crop,’ 
and he slapped me lightly on the shoul- 
der. 

“T shrank from his touch, and rose to 
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my feet, saying hurriedly, ‘ Father, give 
me time to think ; it is too sudden,’ and 
went quickly out of the room. 

“Tran to the chestnut grove in which 
I had so often rested with my beloved 
books, and lay down on the grass in the 
moonlight. To be tied to some one, 
obliged to live with her, obliged to yield 
my society, almost the privacy of my 
thoughts, to another! I felt as though 
all my hopes in the future were over- 
thrown. Perhaps this girl would want 
to hold me in Corsica. She had a rich 
dower and her wishes must be consid- 
ered ; who knew what she might want, 
or how overbearing she might be? She 
was a stranger to me, and I felt I hated 
her, and feared her, and must escape 
from her. 

“But my father,—I knew his deter- 
mined will, and saw how his heart was 
set on this marriage. Yet my three 
years of comparative freedom had pre- 
pared me to revolt against him. How- 
ever, I saw all the difficulties. I was 
not yet through my studies, not yet on 
my own feet ; he could cut me off from 
all supplies if I did not yield, and my 
favorite schemes might all fall to the 
ground. The more I thought of it, the 
more wild and impatient I became. I 
hated Angéle more and more as the 
cause, however innocent, of this predic- 
ament for me. The fiercest antipathy 
rose within me, and I longed to let her 
see it. 

“T lay on the grass far into the night, 
trying to see a way of escape,—and re- 
turned to the house chilled with the 
mountain air. The next morning I 
escaped seeing my father, who had gone 
early to his beloved fields, but at noon 
he returned and with his characteristic 
instant decision he came to the point at 
once :— 

“« Jacques, I will tell your aunt today 
that that matter is settled : she will want 
to know I have told you, although we 
decided it, of course, before you came.’ 

“The intensity of my feelings came 
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to my aid here, and I said with a trem- 
bling voice, but with some firmness, 
too :— 

“«Sir, you do not understand. I do 
not want to marry yet. In some years 
perhaps, but not now. My studies need 
all my attention ; I cannot look aftera 
family, too.’ 

“The darkest look of anger came into 
his face that I had ever seen there,— 
even when I had refused to turn priest. 
For a moment he was breathless, as 
though sudden emotion choked him; 
then he burst forth :— 

“Is this what Paris has taught you ? 
To defy your father’s wishes, to forget 
the good of your family? Are you a 
Corsican still? What is it? Has some 
bold French —,’ I’ll spare you the 
word, ‘destroyed your sense of right, 
your sense of duty? Do you forget you 
are my son, forget that you are yet de- 
pendent upon me? Is this what France 
has taught you, to rebel against your 
father?’ And he grew more and more 


enraged, and went on pouring out a tor- 


rent of abuse upon me. 

“IT stood like a person upon whom a 
storm is descending, with no way of 
escape, but not the less my heart was 
hardening to resist. When he had be- 
come exhausted, I slipped away to my 
room, there to brood over it all. 

“T could not see what to do, how to 
reconcile his desires with mine; but the 
hatred that had begun for Angéle did 
not, you may believe, become less,—it 
burned fiercely; and when from my 
window I saw her pass with her mother 
I regarded her slender form with scorn 
from my height above her, and longed 
to have her to look up, that I might let 
her-see something of it in my face. 

“So the days passed, my father relaps- 
ing into a sullen discontent with every- 
thing, never addressing a word or salu- 
tation to me; I avoiding him as well as 
I could, but obliged occasionally to meet 
him,—no thought of yielding as yet in 
my heart. 
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“My aunt came and went to our 
house, polite and distant to me, but no 
resentment apparent. So I was forced 
to conclude father had in some way 
satisfied her about the delay. Angéle 
I occasionally saw, too, in some one 
else’s presence, but made no advances 
to her; and she was much too young 
and timid ever to address a word her- 
self to anyone with the stern and for- 
bidding manner I had at that time. Yet 
my own hatred, perhaps, made me ob- 
serve her to find cause for disgust. She 
was a dark-complexioned, slight, even 
too thin young creature, with delicate, 
irregular features, but fine, dark, Cor- 
sican eyes, with a pathetic look in them, 
—that prophecy of early death one some- 
times sees. There was a perfect sim- 
plicity about her in dress and manners, 
—the unconsciousness of self that I 
should have admired if my natural atti- 
tude to her as my cousin had not been 
disturbed. But I only saw in her with 
aversion her thinness, her darkness, her 
quietness, which I called stupidity. 
Once in a while I found her eyes fixed 
on me with a sort of intensity of feeling 
in them that startled and disturbed me; 
but as soon as observed they were low- 
ered, with a painful color rising in her 
pale cheeks, and I hated her more than 
ever,—poor little girl! poor little girl!” 
and Monsieur passed his hand over his 
eyes, which were moist. 

“ But things could not go on thus for- 
ever ; my father was not the man to give 
up his will, and I longed myself for some 
explosion that would decide it. Not that 
I had the least idea of yielding; my loath- 
ing had only grown stronger against mar- 
riage ; I was almost, in my unreasonable 
state of mind, ready to regret my opposi- 
tion in studying for the priesthood. So 
one day it came,—the turn I mean. I 
met my aunt as I was entering our house. 
She was coming from my father’s room, 
and traces of tears on her face gave me 
a little feeling of sympathy,—I never 
could endure to see suffering ; my will 
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melts before it. My father appeared a 
moment after, hearing my step, and call- 
ing me into his room, bade me sit down. 
On his face too were traces of emotion, 
but he did not tell me what I learned 
later, that my aunt had had an attack 
that alarmed her,— her heart, the fatal 
cause as it afterwards proved,—and fear- 
ing her time was short came to my 
father to arrange her affairs. 

“ When I was seated, he turned with 
a stern look towards me, and said :— 

“«This marriage with Angéle must 
take place at once. I have given my 
word to your aunt.’ 

“* Does my cousin, sir, know my feel- 
ings of reluctance?’ I said. 

“He hesitated a moment to reply, 
and then answered, ‘Unhappily, you 
have made that so plain there could be 
no doubt in their minds.’ 

“*«And yet my cousin would marry 
me!’ I exclaimed hotly and scornfully. 

“¢« Your cousin is an obedient child, 
and sees her own interest and yours 


plainly, and as she has been a good child 
she will be a good wife.’ 

“IT stood before bim,, white and des- 
pairing ; if I yielded I felt my life ruined, 


—but how resist? It was ruin either 
way : no more study,— shut up in Cor- 
sica, surrounded by that granite moun- 
tain barrier of my village, or the blue 
ocean outside, over which I had no means 
of escaping ; or tied toa woman I loathed 
and despised more than ever, that she 
was willing to give herself to a man who 
refused her. I could not answer my 
father, but rushed from his presence 
panting with fury and impotent rage. 
“I flew past my brother and the serv- 
ants, through the village, where the story 
of my reluctance had already spread, out 
to my chestnut grove again. To Nature 
I always fly in my bitter moods. She is 
cold ; she shows no sympathy,— but her 
ear is open to all you pour into it ; she 
takes you into her lap, and holds you 
gently there till your passion is past, 
and you can hear her gentle murmur 
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around you. I lay long on the ground, 
tearing the poor grass up by the hand- 
fuls, and throwing it from me, as I fan- 
cied I should like to do with my ruined 
young life; a storm within me that could 
not stop to reason, could only feel. 

“ At last a thought came to me,—a 
last resort. Why not appeal to Angéle 
herself? Surely, if I told her I did not 
want to marry her she would have some 
little womanly pride, which would revolt 
at the insult. The thought came like a 
ray of light into my gloomy mind. - I 
rose feebly like a person that has been 
severely ill, and crawled back to the 
house. There, as I passed in, I saw my 
father without his seeing me, and the 
dejected look on his face and his bent 
shoulders gave me a pang. . 

“T never once had seen my cousin 
alone, and I wondered how I was going 
to accomplish it. But fortune favored 
my project. My aunt, I saw from my 
window, went out alone. Instantly I ran 
to the house. In this village of families 
well known to one another doors are 
always on the latch, and I entered, and 
as I hoped, came on Angéle seated in 
their salon. She was resting in a listless 
attitude, her work in her lap, her hands 
idle, her face sad. 

“I stopped for no greeting, but she 
had risen, startled, her sewing dropped 
to the floor, while the color rushed over 
face and brow. It was the first time 
in her life, perhaps, that she had ever 
been in the presence of a young man 
unchaperoned, even in that of hercousin. 
But there was no alarm in her manner, 
only surprise at my agitated counte- 
nance. I was so carried away by my 
feelings, and fear of interruption before 
I had said what I intended, that I waited 
for no explanation, but began at once,— 

“*Cousin Angéle, you know the plan 
of our parents for us ?’ 

“« She turned her head only. 

«But do you know also what I have 
said ?’ I tried hard to suppress the scorn 
that was boiling within me. 
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“ She only again turned her head, but 
the color faded, and her mouth trembled 
a little, while her poor little hands 
worked convulsively. 

“ But my own feelings were too strong 
for me to give myself a moment to think 
of others, and I leaned foward from the 
chair on which my hand was resting, and 
said, — 

“*Do you really wish to marry a man 
who does not love you, who does not 
* wish to marry you ?’ 

“ All she answered was a look, the 
meaning of which I read with conster- 
nation. Then she covered her face with 
her hands, and broke into convulsive 
sobs. 

“T stood for a moment, overwhelmed 
at the knowledge that moment had 
brought me; then like a mad person I 
tore away, and rushed through the vil- 
lage straight for the mountains. 

“There on the very top we havea 
little chalet, where the herdsmen sleep 
when they go into the mountains in the 
summer with the flocks of goats. It 
was unoccupied at this time, and I felt I 
could stay there alone and fight out this 
battle with my own heart. As a boy I 
used to take my books and go to this 
little house, and stay for days at a time, 
and some of our faithful servants would 
bring me food, as I was careless whether 
I had necessaries or not. And now 
when they missed me they divined where 
I had gone, and sent me what I needed. 

“For two weeks I remained in that 
wild spot, nothing living near me but 
the wild birds that circle round the high- 
est peaks, and an occasional meufflen, 
our wild sheep, which only haunts the 
most inaccessible parts of the moun- 
tains. The clouds rolled about beneath 
me, or enveloped me, and I was glad to 
feel the world shut entirely away. 

“It was a hard struggle I made; I 
never go to the chalet now but a shud- 
dering memory of the pain I suffered 
there returns to me. It was the unnat- 
ural condition of a grown man called 
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on to yield his will like a little child that 
made the worst part of it, I think. It 
seemed for long that I could not,— that 
soul and body had better part than that 
I should yield my will. For I did not 
know then, nor for long after, that I 
was passing through an experience that 
would have its value all my life. For 
in one extreme trial I learned what 
many years only might have taught me, 
and that imperfectly,— the grandeur of 
yielding one’s strongest desires to the 
happiness of others. For finally the 
memory of Angéle’s betrayal of affec- 
tion for me, and the thought of my 
father’s bitter disappointment, the old 
feeling of gratitude to him that he had 
given his life for his children in not 
bringing a stepmother to rule over us, 
conquered. I grew quiet and came to 
see it was easier to give up my own 
plans than to let myself think of the 
agony of that frail girl,— although I still 
scorned her, I thought,—or the bowed 
head of my father as I had last seen 
him. My plans were dear to me; were 
not his equally so to him? and he was 
growing old. So I rose and came down 
to the village again, not joyfully, but 
resigned, and sent my brother to tell my 
father-I was ready to do what he wished. 

“So the papers were signed, the mar- 
riage took place,— not a gay bride and 
groom you may believe; though when 
I had decided to make the sacrifice I 
determined on every cold courtesy to 
my wife, trust me, and I believe I never 
was rude, however the unwilling spirit 
rebelled. But I was cold and indiffer- 
ent; away from her presence I was 
mocking and satirical, and my character 
did not improve. 

“T went back to Paris for the remain- 
ing six months of my studies, and 
thought I enjoyed my liberty again, — 
but think I missed her a little, though 
loath then to believe it. For, with won- 
derful tact she had understood, though 
loving me passionately, how to let me 
go my own way ; had carefully refrained 
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from intruding on me, or making me 
feel the bondage I had so dreaded. 

She was so gentle, so refined, so de- 
pendent physically, so enduring, that 
the month of our honeymoon, which 
was no honeymoon, had not passed be- 
fore my manlier feelings came to my 
aid. I began to feel at last a quiet in 
her presence that I had never hoped to. 

‘** Then I went to Lyons, and she ac- 
companied me without objection, and 
we remained a year, thrown naturally 
more in each other’s society than we 
should have been in the large family 
in N——. And it was then I began to 
know my wife, and her many noble qual- 
ities. From being scornful and im- 
patient I grew to feel first admiration, 
and then devoted love for her, a love 
that had no delusion in it; it had not 
been the uncertain outcome of passion, 
— it was the natural result of full knowl- 
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edge of her. She was my wife, and I 
loved her as naturally as I did my father 
and brother ; there was no fever in my 
love, but it was profound and true, and 
would have been unchangeable if she 
had lived,— and that, it seems to me, is 
the firmest foundation to marriage. 

“‘My love for her only increased as 
the months flowed on, and when I re- 
turned to N-—— after two years with 
her, and she suddenly died from a 
cold, it was a terrible blow to me,— yes, 
a terrible blow,” and Monsieur did not 
restrain a tear. But after a moment he 
added gravely, ‘‘ it is twelve years since, 
—and now I seldom think of her.” 

I looked at him contemplatively, and 
wondered if he could have added no last 
remark, if in place of a calm growthfrom 
propinquity his love had been no sudden 
understanding of each other, and perfect 
sympathy of two souls, that we call love. 

Jeanie W. Dougherty. 
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PALMISTRY IN CHINA AND JAPAN. 


BY THE PROFESSOR OF ARCHAZ.OLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY, UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


FORTUNE-TELLERS in Japan are called 
urant-isha, “divining doctors,’’ or pop- 
ularly kangae-isha, “thinking” or “re- 
flecting doctors.” Their art is said to 
have come originally from China, and is 
studied from Chinese books. Some of 
them traverse the streets, while others 
seclude themselves in temples, and are 
highly respected for their scholarly at- 
tainments. They practice several meth- 
ods of divination, among which are 
physiognomy and palmistry. 

Physiognomy is called #zx-so, literally 
“man examining,” and a physiognomist, 
nin-so-ja. Palmistry is called ¢e-no-sujt- 
mi, literally “ hand’s line looking.” Con- 
cerning it I have extracted the following 
account from a popular Japanese ency- 
clopzedia, entitled, Yamato Setsuyé Dt- 
Suku Shikkai Bu-kuro, or “ Yamato fru- 
gal great fortune all containing bag,” 
commonly called the Difuku. This arti- 
cle on palmistry is illustrated with six 


unre 





diagrams of an extended hand, to which 
I shall here refer. 

When a straight line stretches from 
the wrist to the tip of the middle finger 
[Fig. 1] it is called the line of “holding 
the reins of empire,” and its possessor 
will have power to rule the nation. It 
is said that the only man who ever had 
this line was the famous Taiko Hideoshi, 
who lived about three hundred years 
ago. Although he never became a 
Shogun, he overthrew the Shogunate, 
and among other things crushed out 
Christianity. He was only a poor farm- 
er’s son, and fortune tellers now say 
that a fortune teller predicted his future 
from his hand. But the line is said to 
have had a meaning before his time. 

Lines across the inside of the first 
finger [Fig. 1] indicate thrift and skill 
in handicraft, and in writing. Lines at 
the first joint of the thumb [Fig. 1] in- 
dicate wealth, and cross lines on the 
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thick part of the palm below the thumb 
are lines of deep wisdom. 

This treatise was written in the times 
of feudalism, and we accordingly find 
that a perpendicular straight line 
through the palm [Fig. 2] indicates that 
the person will have a good lord, who 
will supply him with a sufficient quan- 
tity of land,—or, if he was not born in 
the soldier’s class, he will be the owner 
of a large tract of land. 

Lines on the palm below the little 
finger indicate children—as many as 
there are lines. Lines below the latter 
indicate that there will be peace between 
husband and wife—z. ¢., success in mat- 
rimony. 

If the fine lines on the palmar surface 
of the first joint of the middle finger 
are in the form of a circular spiral, the 
person will write characters well. Lines 
at the base of the first finger [Fig. 2] 
indicate the acquirement of gold and 
silver. Lines above the first joint of 
the thumb [Fig. 2] point to truthfulness 


and saving; and lines as represented 
on the thick part of the palm below the 
thumb [Fig. 2], to good judgment and 
eloquence. 

The importance attached to elegance 
in writing is illustrated by the constant 
reference to this subject in palmistry. 
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Thus if the fine lines on the palm’s sur- 
face of the first joint of the fingers [Fig. 
3] are in the form of flattened curves, 
the person will not write much, and 
what he writes will be in very poor 
characters. 

Lines in the form of ellipses, on the 
palm at the bases of the four fingers 
[Fig. 3] indicate that the possessor will 
be wealthy, but unfortunate. Lines 
under the thumb nail [Fig. 3] are indic- 
ative of truthfulness, and certain lines 
before the first joint of the thumb [Fig. 
3], of long life. Lines on the thick 
part of the palm below the thumb [Fig. 
3], as represented, are signs of wisdom, 
but of luck only half good. 

The preceding observations have been 
made upon the left hand. When we 
take the right hand we find that crossed 
lines upon the thick part of the palm 
below the thumb [Fig. 4], when plainly 
seen, show that the person has great 
wisdom. If there are no small lines on 
the palm’s surface of the first joint of 
the first finger, the person will be poor 
for life. If there is a spiral in the fine 
lines on the palm’s surface of the first 
joint of the middle finger [Fig. 4], that 
person will be wise but cross, and his 
knowledge will be apish. Lines on the 
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palm below the little finger [Fig. 4] in- 
dicate that the person will get good pay. 

We now come to some general obser- 
vations. If the lines, whether vertical 
or horizontal, stretch across the palm, 
they are lucky ; but if they are broken, 
they are bad and unlucky. 

If the little finger is short, he, the 
person, will have little relation to a 
child (meaning he will be childless). If 
the lines on the left hand which cross 
the palm, and are divided into two parts 
by a vertical line, extend more below 
than above the vertical line [Fig. 5], they 
are a good indication, but if more above, 
a bad. The line on the left hand above 
the thumb [Fig. 5], running down into 
the palm, shows a long life. 

As to the thumb and fingers, they 
have the following significations : — 

The thumb, called in Japanese oya- 
ubi, “ parent finger,” is for parents. The 
little finger, called in Japanese ho-udz, 
“child finger,” is for children. The 
index finger is for uncle, aunt,and elder 
brother and elder sister. The third fin- 
ger is for younger brother and younger 
sisters. The name of this finger varies 
in different parts of Japan. It is called 
beni-sashi-ubi, or “red paint finger,” 
from Japanese girls invariably using 
the third finger to apply rouge to their 
lips, and also ku-suri-ubi, or “medicine 
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finger,” from its being used to stir med- 
icines together. The middle finger, 
naka-ubi, stands for the person himself. 

The astrological relations of the lines 
of the hand are not neglected by the 
Japanese. The line that crosses the 
palm on the left hand below the base of 
the fingers [A B Fig. 6] is regarded as 
representing Heaven, or “father.” The 
line A C above the thumb, leading down 
into the palm, is regarded as represent- 
ing Earth, or “ mother”; and the line 
midway between these two, and some- 
times intersecting one or both of these, 
A D, is regarded as representing “man,” 
or the person himself. According tothe 
relation of these lines the good or evil 
must be considered. 

The sum paid to a fortune teller in 
Japan varies from five cents, given to 
those who tell fortunes in the streets, 
to from $1 to $5 paid to those in the 
temples. No price is fixed by them for 
their services; they affect to regard 
their fee as a gift. They decline, how- 
ever, a sum less than what they con- 
sider a suitable payment. It is said that 
they decline less than fifty cents. 

The money is usually enclosed in an 
envelope, and tied around with the 
strings called midzuhiki, which are half 
red and half white. Under them is 
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placed the nosht. This consists of a 
piece of colored paper folded nearly in 
the shape of a horn of plenty. Within 
it is glued a slip of sondu, our kelp 
(laminaria ), a highly respectable article 
of food. The colored strings, and the 
package of 4ondu, which has been re- 
duced to its smallest terms, signify that 
the article offered is a gift. 

It may be observed that presents of- 
fered at funerals are tied with but one 
white string, with short ends instead of 
long, as is the case with the colored 
midsuhtki, 

The xoshi and midzuhiki are some- 
times cheaply represented by being 
merely printed on the wrapper of the 
gift. 

Physiognomy and palmistry are re- 
garded as among the respectable meth- 
ods of divination in China. The former 
is called séung fat, and one who pursues 
it as a means of livelihood, séung fat sin 
shang. Palmistry is called hon cheung, 
or hon shau chéung, “examination of 
the palm,” and its professor, hom chéung 
sin shang. They are distinct arts, and 
are practised as separate professions ; 
but they have so much in common in 
the empiricism that underlies them that 
I shall say a few words concerning both 
of them. 

The science of physiognomy, as it is 
understood in China, rests upon the 
assumption that indices of the good or 
bad fortune of each individual, for every 
period of his life, are to be found in the 
external markings of his head and face. 
The science of palmistry rests upon the 
assumption that the fate of each indi- 
vidual in the various relations of life 
may be discovered in the wrinkles, lines, 
depressions, and elevations, of the skin 
on the fingers and palm of his hand. In 
physiognomy, each portion of the super- 
ficial area of the head and face is re- 
garded as referring to a particular year 
in a man’s life; while in palmistry each 
portion of the superficial area of the 
inner part of his hand is regarded as re- 
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ferring to his traits of character, indus- 
try and skill, wealth, honors, and official 
position, as well as length of days. 

The interpretation of these signs is 
not left to the individual judgment or 
caprice of the fortune-teller. It is all a 
matter of record, to be found in books 
on the subject, embodying results, it is 
to be supposed, of the observations of 
many generations. Fortune-tellers are 
esteemed in proportion to their scholarly 
attainments, and their ability to inter- 
pret and understand the records of their 
predecessors. The Chinese fortune-tell- 
er in Philadelphia affects the dress and 
manner of a man of the literary class, 
and burns incense before the idol of the 
God of Literature. This man is a phys- 
iognomist. There is no adept in palm- 
istry among the Chinese in Philadelphia. 

In order to illustrate the subject as 
it is understood in Southern China, I 
shall refer to two diagrams of hands in 
a popular work on physiognomy and 
palmistry, entitled the “ Complete Book 
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of Lau Chong’s Divine Introspection,” 
one of the standard works upon the sub- 
ject in use among the Chinese in the 
United States. On the first diagram 
[Fig. 7] are indicated the different parts 
of the hand to which special signifi 
cances are attached. The lines on the 
right side of the palm below the little 
finger [Fig. 7, 1] refer to wife and chil- 
dren as in the Japanese system already 
described ; those at the base of the in- 
dex finger [11] to wealth; at the base of 
the thumb [111] to inheritance; and at 
the lower part of the thick part of the 
palm [Iv] to brothers and sisters. Lines 
to the right of the preceding [v] indicate 
whether the individual will obtain great 
fortune, and lines at the base of the 
middle finger [v1], to office and rank. 
Lines at the first joint of the thumb 
[vit] refer to etiquette, and at the base 
of the thick part of the palm [vii1], to 
low life. 

The second diagram illustrates the 
parts of the hand that are given special 
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names. Thus the elevation at the base 
of the index finger [1] is called sak fung, 
or “virtue peak”; at the base of the 
middle finger [11], /uk fung, or “ pros- 
perity peak’’; at the base of the third 
finger [111], fuk fung, “happiness peak,”’ 
and at the base of the little finger [rv], 
lo fung, or “lo peak.” From this it 
appears that prominences are called 
“peaks” or “mounts.” Depressions 
are called ¢sing, or “ wells.” 

I conceive that one of the chief points 
of interest in this, as in similar investi- 
gations, is to be found in comparing the 
results with the survivals of a like char- 
acter that exist in our own civilization. 
From this local and personal interest, 
which may not rise higher than mere 
curiosity, we may pass to the more ele- 
vated planes of science, where our work 
becomes a contribution of more or less 
value to the general history of man. 

There are some who would find a mid- 
dle ground, where they would dispute 
the truth or falsity of these Oriental fan- 
cies, break a butterfly on the wheel, or 
darkly hint at mighty forces that lie hid- 
den beneath the coils of magical formu- 
lz. To them, to all mystics, the words 
that I have grabbed from that all-con- 
taining bag, the Yamato Setsuyo Difu- 
ku Shikkai Bu-kuro, as well as the pict- 
ures I have filched from that repository 
of the wisdom of the ancient soothsay- 
er, Lau Chong, I hereby dedicate, as 
veritable examples of the wisdom of the 
East. To others, who may be curious 
or have a scientific spirit, I deferentially 
offer this account as the first serious at- 
tempt, in the English language, to ex- 
plain the art of palmistry as it is under- 
stood in China and Japan. 

Stewart Culin. 
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THE COLLIE IN MENDOCINO. 


THE Scotch Collie is practically un- 
known to the majority of Americans, 
although some Eastern farmers asso- 
ciate the name with the family dog that 
makes a safe playmate for the children 
and brings in the cows at milking time, 
while the fancier, in turn, recalls the 
pride of the show bench, and one of his 
most devoted pets. What is, then, the 
real Scotch Collie and what his mission? 
Briefly worded, he is the ideal shepherd. 
Among Scottish flocks he is the pride 
of Scottish owners, and is valued, both 
in the Old World and the New, as one of 
the best aids money can procure. Here 
even, in far California, there is one 
ranch, lying high on the breezy moun- 
tains and low in the grassy dells, that 
for years has relied upon the help given 


by imported collies and their offspring, 
and it is of the work these bright dogs 
do that this article is written. 

For the history of the collie one must 
look elsewhere than ina brief magazine 


sketch. In appearance and color they 
vary ; the heads are sharp, almost point- 
ed; the eyes, bright and intelligent, 
fairly speaking to those they favor 
most ; ears, carried sharply upright in 
many cases, and as a rule the better 
workers are those of light, lithe build; 
as the sheep-man puts it, “one that is 
springy on his feet.” 

On this Mendocino ranch, for twenty- 
five years and more, the trained collies 
have handled sheep, season after season, 
herding, driving, holding, gathering, 
with a trained intelligence 
that seems marvelous to 
the novice; and the very 
stones, if they could speak, 
would bear eloquent wit- 
ness to their practical util- 
ity and value as viewed 
from a business stand- 
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point. Many wise dogs have journeyed 
far by land and sea to race over the 
rugged hills after the nimble sheep, 
which in these mountain wilds give fleet 
defiance to the would-be gatherer. From 
a quarter of a century ago, when the 
present owner came to California in pur- 
suit of health lost in the mists of rainy 
Glasgow, and the beauty of the hills 
appealed to his city-starved heart, since 
then, when shepherd Dougal followed 
him across far seas, and collie Flora 
pattered down the gang-plank at his 
heels, there has never been a time that 
these wise dogs, the Scotch coilies, have 
not been the help and pride of the place. 
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ON THE 


The short-haired collies are usually 
chosen in preference to their longer- 
haired brethren, owing to the warm 
summers of the Mendocino interior; 
and though the change from Scottish 
mist to California sun is a little trying 
to any, all bring their natural sagacity 
and trained work to bear as faithfully on 
the mountains of the new world as upon 
the heathered hills of Scotland. 

Many puppies here have grown to act- 
ive usefulness with wise care, though 
not every sheep-man can train a young 
dog successfully, but few possessing the 
requisite knowledge and tact. No one 
but a real Scotch shepherd can train 
these dogs to the perfection they attain 
among Scottish flocks under constant 
supervision. Descended from long gen- 
erations of workers the puppies take act- 
ively to business, and practice amusing 
tactics of herding on the farm poultry 
while still too young to be initiated into 
the graver cares of life; and at first 
sight of a band of sheep will usually 
make some move that denotes the shep- 
herd strain. They are trained to work 
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from motions of the master’s hand,quick 
whistles that sound shrilly above the 
bleating flock, and brief, sharp words 
of command; and to be successfully 
handled must be kept solely by one 
person, and be fed, worked, praised, or 
punished, by one alone. Literally is it 
true of the collie, “ Ye cannot serve two 
masters ”; his allegiance must be given 
to but one, or the valuable animal be- 
comes worthless for the work that na- 
ture and training have given him to do. 
A well-trained collie does the work of 
several men on rough and brush-grown 
hills, and does it with infinitely more 
ease and less hard running of the flock, 
after the sheep are once accustomed to 
him, saving the hire of man and horse, 
and furnishing his owner with faithful 
help for years if wisely handled. 

Come with me in spirit to the Men- 
docino hills, and follow the master and 
his collies through the _pleasantest 
gathering of the year, at rodeo, or mark- 
ing time, in early April, while the hills 
are still knee-deep with waving grass, 
bright with the beautiful flowers of the 
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Mendocino region, while the air is one 
caress of springtime, and burning sum- 
mer still is but a memory or prophecy. 
The breeze is sweet with bloom, and the 
sunlight falls, a flood of golden glory, 
over the lavish green of April meadow, 
as we take the upward trail, a woodland 
path that rises steeply under the shadow 
of the Peak, giving but glimpses of the 
valley home below, and winding through 
still shadows in the absolute silence of 
Nature’s own domains. Higher we go, 
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and onward, past an old stone cabin, a 
picturesque bit of ruin in the lap of 
spring, sheltered by whispering ma- 
drones, and nestled in great banks of 
yellow violets, erythroniums, and maid- 
en-hair fern that peeps shyly between 
the crevices of its gray walls. As we 
come out from the woods with the Peak 
still above us, send a swift glance north- 
ward, where Sanhedrim and the north- 
ern mountains still are capped in glit- 
tering snow, rising sharply from green 
valleys to the sunny sky, their spark- 
ling peaks the only hint of winter in 
all this summerland. Southward lies 
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the rival of Kashmir,—Sanel Valley in 
April, flower-lit, green-held, the jewel of 
the hills. 

Below us, in the hollow, is a little 
bunch of lambs; here is where the col- 
lies’ work begins; and in response toa 
word and gesture, the two race gayly 
down the ridge through buttercups and 
poppies, and running beyond the star- 
tled ewes gently turn and drive them in 
the direction pointed by the master. 

“Fred! Here, sir!” 
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Off he dashes up the hill, makes a 
wide circle past a dozen ewes, and as 
they bolt up hill heads them, turns, and 
deftly drives them down. Over the 
ridge a number are feeding in the hol- 
low. Their lambs lie asleep in the 
warm sun or frolic together on the hill- 
side, bright bits of moving white against 
the green. A motion of the hand di- 
rects the alert dogs, and they join the 
two bands and send them steadily along 
the trail. Two ewes anda lamb go run- 
ning to the side. 

“ Here, Pete!” 

The dog dashes quickly across a little 
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rill, the bright drops sparkling on his 
black coat as he passes the sheep and 
turnsthem. Bolt !—off they go at a tan- 
gent. Circling in front again, the dog 
overtakes, turns them, follows, and turns 
again, and patiently works them along 
till his troublesome charges are safely 
among their fellows. If sent to hurry 
the little flock, he dashes at the hind- 
most, barking his orders. 

Here the master whistles Fred to the 
right. Nothing is visible to him, but 
off scurries the obedient dog, barking 
frantically, circles, and stops. A wave 
of the hand sends him in a wider circle 
up the hill. Nothing yet. Another, 
wider sweep of the master’s hand sends 
him flying in a great circle through the 
trees, barking as though his doggish life 
depended on it. 

A bunch of sheep now run from the 
brush, and Fred, barking always, fol- 
lows and drives them down, to meet the 
main band with a nicety as to crossing 
lines. 

The whole flock is startled now, and 
dashes away down hill, but a shrill 
whistle sends Fred to the front. He 
runs back and forth before the leaders 
and checks their clumsy lope to a slow 
run. Off he dashes, perhaps fifty feet 
or so ahead, and dropping to the ground 
with nose between his paws, he waits 
till the flock is close upon him ; then he 
springs up and trots ahead again, and 
once more quietly waits their coming. 

“Fred! Lie down, sir!” 

The master walks away, and Fred, 
understanding perfectly that he must 
keep the flock, swiftly circles round 
them and brings them to a halt. Here, 
alone, he holds them, keeping them 
closely together while Peter and the 
master “gather” the other side of the 
hill, and return two hours later to find 
the sheep quietly grazing and Fred lying 
as quietly watching them. 

Two ewes wander a little too far. 
Scarcely rising to his feet, the dog slips 
quietly through the grass beside them, 
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and they turn and slowly rejoin the 
band, cropping as they go. Fred trots 
quietly around his charges, sees that all 
are safe, then drops down again, watch- 
ing them ceaselessly with shining eyes, 
and not a ewe or lamb is missing when 
the returning master adds his flock. 

Steadily we climb, through the golden 
afternoon. Occasionally shy deer peer 
through the brush, the warm air is sweet 
with the breath of bloom, and a distant 
eagle screams as he sweeps in stately 
circles over the Peak. The flocks num- 
ber in the hundreds as we finally reach 
the summit, where we are met by the 
shepherd and “Tweed,” with another 
band. In go the dogs, and send the 
sheep briskly down the trail, while 
Peter, circling far behind of his own 
accord, often brings ina stray ewe that 
has slyly dropped out. 

Yonder is a place where the whole 
band broke away years ago, and never 
have forgotten it,— but neither have the 
dogs. Watch them, untold, slip quietly 
ahead and stand alert, watchful, and 
ready. Bolt—go two old ewes down a 
sudden turn, swiftly followed by a hun- 
dred more. With a fierce challenge the 
collies vigorously meet the flying band, 
and force them back to the trail more 
roughly than we have seen them do 
yet,— in punishment, perhaps, for their 
presumption and past sins. As we go, 
watch that old ewe. She has bolted 
away several times, and given Peter 
much trouble to bring her in; but his 
Scotch is up, as she dashes away again. 
He springs in before her, and witha 
dexterous hoist of his body sends her 
tumbling end over end, which is his own 
cure for these troublesome “ bolters,” 
and was never known to fail. Tweed 
observes this, and being a most imita- 
tive collie, forthwith essays the same 
thing. Away goes his sheep. Away 
goes Tweed, and heads it. As if shot 
from a cannon, the ewe bangs against 
him, and over goes Tweed, howling— 
rolling over and over, down the steep 
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hillside, all four feet kicking at once, 
in angry protest as they come upper- 
most ; and his chap-fallen expression, as 
he struggles to his feet and slinks away, 
shows that Tweed is both a sadder and 
‘a wiser dog. Though all are trained 
alike in a general way, two collies differ 
as widely in characteristic methods of 
work as two men,—each possessing a 
distinct individuality of his own. 

Ah! there is a break the collies did 
not check, and running at headlong 
speed down the mountain the men risk 
life and lirab to save the day’s work. 
After much hard running the flock is 
finally under control, but a bunch of 
lambs has become separated in the con- 
fusion, and after circling helplessly, 
stampedes in wild disorder. Peter tries 
his wise best to work the foolish little 
things back, vainly attempting to head 
them off, but they jump over him, half- 
a-dozen in succession, ears and tails flap- 
ping wildly as they clear his broad back. 
Others run under him, pass between 
his legs, and take other juvenile liber- 
ties ; so off he trots with them, in their 
own direction, with a glance at his mas- 
ter that plainly says, “These children 
must be humored.” 

As it is a large bunch, after Fred has 
helped the master safely corral the flock 
at the foot of the mountain, he too is 
sent off,—one motion telling him to go 
help Pete. While the master separates 
the sheep, let us sit on this sunny hill- 
side and watch the collies as they circle 
round the running lambs. They never 
bark at them as they would at old sheep, 
but merely follow and slowly check 
them by degrees. The little things are 
both obstinate and foolish, and at first 
pay no attention to the quiet collies that 
trot patiently round and round, quietly 
gather them together, and at last stop 
their wild run. Slowly, and with marvel- 
ous patience they are turned, jumping 
over each other, then over the dogs, and 
it seems a hopeless task even to attempt 
to take them the half-mile tothe corral, 
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but in a couple of hours time Fred and 
Peter come slowly up to the gate with 
them, not a lamb hurt or missing, and 
their first acquaintance made with these 
gentle protectors and friends. In such 
a case, many of the lambs would have 
been hopelessly lost, had it not been for 
the dogs,— men could have done noth- 
ing with them. 

The lambs safely in, the master sends 
Peter to keep two bunches of sheep sep- 
arate until he can attend to them; and 
though the bands are but a dozen feet 
apart, and try their best to join, Peter 
keeps each bunch strictly by itself ; and 
his master says, in response to our sur- 
prise, that not even on the range can 
two bands join if Peter is told to keep 
them apart. 

The corral work over, we walk away, 
listening to the master’s many anec- 
dotes of his pets. Peter is a favorite, 
bright even beyond the ordinary collie, 
his first appearance in the field showing 
acanine reason. The wooded pasture 
bewildered the new comer ; plainly he 
was ataloss. Then he suddenly spied 
a huge rock; straight for it he went, 
and springing into sight upon its top, 
he stood a moment, one paw uplifted, 
ears up and nose a-quiver, a pretty pic- 
ture, gave two quick glances, and was 
down and with the sheep again, and 
quietly drove them straight across the 
field to the hidden gate. Often, till he 
learned the hills, did he leave the sheep, 
and on some high point literally “ take 
his bearings,” to return to his charge 
and take them down the better way, 
justifying his master’s assertion that 
surely the line between reason and in- 
stinct is closely drawn in the Scotch 
collie. He was a ready match for a cer- 
tain obstinate old ram, that always 
fought the dogs and delayed their work ; 
till at last when sent for the flock Peter 
went first for this old enemy, and there, 
nose to nose, both heads bobbing excit- 
edly, he would angrily bark and growl, 
till the conquered ram at last would 
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make a sudden bolt, and the victorious 
Peter calmly gather in the flock. A 
most conscientious dog, his work was 
done faithfully and well till years dis- 
abled him; but Fred, more alert to 
praise, did best were strangers present, 
when he abounded in bright ways and 
brilliant work, done with a comically 
conscious air of superior excellence. He 
had the collie trick of carrying a stick 
or stone in his mouth, dropping it on 
barking, only to seize another ; and oft- 
en carried light poles longer than him- 
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self, flirting his black body and lifting 
his dainty feet with all the airs of a 
danseuse; and proportionately, the 
longer the stick the prouder the dog. 
One summer, when shepherding was 
a weary task on glowing hills, the col- 
lies suffered much with sore and swol- 
len feet, caused by creeping seeds that 
burrowed far between the toes, and 
caused most painful swellings. Pitifully 
their eyes met their beloved master’s as 
he probed to remove the cause. The 
young man pondered a little, then to 
the country saddler he went and ordered 
made from his description little leather 
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shoes. A stout leather sole was cut the 
shape of the foot, two curving pieces 
sewed to it, joined in front and lapping 
at the back, with strings to tie securely 
around the leg; then he came trium- 
phantly home to try the new invention 
on his pets. 

Peter the Wise walked off daintily 
upon them; held up each foot by turns 
to look, sniff, and ponder what this new- 
country idea might be. He took to 
them kindly, like the wise dog he was, 
wore them gratefully, and after a long 


SHORT-HAIRED COLLIE. 


day’s run through flying seed, off would 
come the shoes, leaving his feet sound 


and well. But Fred, the rascal! Meek- 
ly he would let his shoes be donned, re- 
garding his master quizzically the while, 
and wear them complacently enough in 
view, but let him be sent for sheep a lit- 
tle out of sight, a little delay would be 
noticed,—then out from behind some 
bushy clump or sheltering rock Fred 
would gayly emerge, with many gambols 
to divert the eye. But the master knew 
him! And behind the bush or rock he 
always found the four little cast-off 
shoes, tucked carefully out of sight, 
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while their owner scampered gayly in 
the distance. 

New-comers from auld Scotia are 
faithful Clyde, willing Help, and pretty 
Gyp, who first opened her blinking eyes 
upon the stormy seas around the Horn, 
and entered the Golden Gate a feeble 
specimen of her race,at once the pity and 
the jest of the good ship Howth, but 
one feeble sister left to her out of a large 
and once promising young family. Clyde 
closely resembles Fred, whose days are 
past ; and till the present puppy, tiny 
Tweed, grows to working age, Clyde is 
the mainstay of the gathering. Help 
fulfills his name on other portions of 
the large range; but either are true 
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types of the working collie, willing and 
faithful helpers till years disable them. 
Either one is sent for sheep entirely 
out of sight in a large field, and patiently 
hunts till he finds them, then brings 
them in alone ; and Gyp’s mother, Bes- 
sie, brings in the entire flock from her 
owner’s small range just as readily as 
from the field. Indeed, it is easier for a 
collie to drive five hundred sheep than 
five. 

Volumes might be written descriptive 
of these collies, but suffice it that this 
is a truthful sketch of the practical 
work they have done and are doing 
today on the mountain ranges of Men- 


docino. 
Lulu McNab. 
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RAIN and rolling clouds that cover ail, 

Then spear-points of the firs prick thro’ the pall; 
A burst of sunshine through the storm is driven, 
Mount Shasta stands revealed, the bride of heaven! 


Bertha 7. Bradley 
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THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


I. MILITARY ADVANTAGES TO THE UNITED STATES.' 


Tue hope of finding a short route 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific was the 
alluring dream that brought Columbus 
to the New World, and he died in the 
belief that his hopes were realized ; yet 
we have but just finished celebrating 
the four hundredth anniversary of his 
actual discovery, the true greatness of 
which he never knew, while towards the 
practical accomplishment of his chosen 
purpose the world has not done as much 
in these four hundred years as he did 
by his first voyage across the Atlantic. 
The history of the subject is most in- 
teresting, intimately connected as it is 
with that of the discovery and develop- 
ment of the Western World. The early 
voyagers continued to seek the much 
hoped for passage; and every effort, 
though barren of result in accomplish- 
ing such an mpossible task, was re- 
warded by increased knowledge of the 
new country, and the settlements soon 
following laid the foundations of this 
and other nations of America. 

Despairing of ever discovering a nat- 

1 Portion of a paper read before the Officers’ Lyceum 
at Angel Island, March 23, 1893. 
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ural passage, a canal was suggested as 
early as 1550, and it is claimed that at 
that time the route by Lake Nicaragua 
was known and declared to be the most 
feasible. 

At a later period many contended 
that the headwaters of two rivers, one 
discharging into the Atlantic, the other 
into the Pacific, were actually connected, 
and Philip II. with true Spanish igno- 
rance, but impressed with the value of 
such a discovery, actually forbade the 
navigation of the river Atrato until 
these rumors could be officially verified. 
It was afterwards reported and believed 
that a canal had been dug by a monk 
living in the mountains of New Granada, 
connecting this river with the Pacific. 
Humboldt, on visiting Central America 
in the early part of the century, recog- 
nized the commercial and strategical 
importance of the country, and Nelson 
justly called Nicaragua the Gibraltar of 
Spanish America. Spanish occupation 
at this period was not conducive to 
great public works, though that govern- 
ment in 1814 decreed the opening of an 
inter-oceanic canal, as if royal manifes- 
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toes alone could accomplish such a stu- 
pendous work. 

When the Central American States 
acquired their independence, they speed- 
ily turned to their older and more pow- 
erful sister, in the hope of enlisting the 
assistance necessary in so great an un- 
dertaking ; and in 1825 their Minister at 
Washington formally communicated his 
country’s views to Mr. Clay, then Sec- 
retary of State. Mr. Clay in his letter 
of reply approved the plan, but subse- 
quent efforts to secure American capi- 
tal were unsuccessful. 

The King of the Netherlands then 
took up the project, and later we read 
of the “Canale Napoleon de Nicaragua,” 
proposed with the visionary brilliancy 
characteristic of Louis Napoleon ; but 
neither of these monarchs gave the 
measure more than half-hearted support, 
and they accomplished nothing. 

England occupied Greytown, the pro- 
posed Atlantic terminus of the Canal, in 
1848, ostensibly to protect her allies the 
Mosquito Indians, but in reality, it was 
believed at the time, to control the pro- 
jected isthmian highway. Nicaragua 
protested, and again sought the assist- 
ance of the United States, which was 
not given with the force and alacrity 
that a reasonable interpretation of our 
much lauded Monroe doctrine demand- 
ed, and Nicaragua rightfully expected. 

It is interesting to note that Grey- 
town, more correctly called San Juan 
del Norte, was first discovered by Co- 
lumbus ; and that as early as the seven- 
teenth century the Spanish goverment 
recognized its strategical importance by 
erecting fortifications about the mouth 
of the San Juan River. It was then, no 
doubt, the noble harbor that it is known 
to have been as lateas 1832,but since then 
the shifting sands of the Caribbean have 
gradually encroached upon the bay and 
entrance, until in 1875 the passage was 
completely closed. The Canal Company 
find in the restoration of this harbor 
their first and most important work, and 
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it is pleasing to note that their efforts 
are proving quite as successful as was 
anticipated, a depth of fifteen feet over 
the bar having been already attained 
without any great difficulty. The con- 
tinuation of the protection jetty is all 
that is necessary to provide the thirty 
feet of water required. 

English opposition prevented the rat- 
ification of several treaties that had for 
their object the cementing of closer 
relations between the United States and 
N caragua, especially the encourage- 
ment of interoceanic communication, 
and the same country in 1850 secured 
our agreement to the Clayton—-Bulwer 
treaty, by which we bound ourselves 
not to occupy, fortify, or colonize, any 
part of Central America, and agreed to 
other remarkable provisions, one con- 
templating a canal controlled jointly by 
the twocountries. Nothing could have 
been more at variance with the policy 
so early enunciated by Monroe, “ that 
we would not view any intervention for 
the purpose of oppressing them (the 
Spanish American States) nor control- 
ling in any manner their destiny by any 
European power in any other light than 
as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition towards the United States,” 
than for us to bind ourselves so tightly 
with the greatest of all European ag- 
gressors ; and it is gratifying to the 
admirer of the earlier and more Ameri- 
can policy to know that this treaty was 
never satisfactory, and its strict inter- 
pretation, as held by England, all but 
openly repudiated. The differences aris- 
ing from its provisions have never been 
entirely settled, but it is improbable 
that England would openly oppose the 
control of the Canal by the United 
States. If she should, judging from the 
temper displayed by the press when 
English opposition to Hawaiian annex- 
ation is suggested, the Canal’s prospects 
might be materially benefited by an 
early and strong protest from the tight 
little island across the Atlantic. 
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There is naturally a wide divergence 
of opinion among our statesmen and 
students of international law and treaty 
rights, as to how this government can 
best aid and control the Canal, and at 
the same time preserve its obligations 
to other powers, notably to England and 
Nicaragua. The unfortunate treaty re- 
ferred to provides that “the govern- 
ments of the United States and Great 
Britian hereby declare that neither the 
one nor the other will ever obtain or 
maintain for itself any exclusive con- 
trol over the said ship canal,” but many 
of our ablest men,—notably President 
Arthur, Mr. Frelinghuysen, and Sena- 
tor Morgan,—have declared that Eng- 
land, having herself first violated other 
articles of the treaty, has abandoned 
the treaty, and that the records of the 
State Department and of Congress show 
that both countries have repeatedly as- 
serted that the treaty was no longer in 
force. Mr. Frelinghuysen negotiated a 
treaty with Nicaragua, which was sub- 
mitted to the Senate in the closing days 
of President Arthur’s administration, 
under the provisions of which Nicaragua 
gave to the United States the exclusive 
privilege of building a canal, to be 
owned jointly by the two governments 
(Nicaragua and the United States); a 
tract of land 2% miles wide from ocean 
to ocean was ceded for this purpose ; 
the management was vested in a joint 
commission of six, three members to be 
appointed by the President of the 
United States, and three by the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua, the Chairman to 
be always designated by the former, and 
to have the deciding vote whenever 
there should beatie; the United States 
agreed to guarantee perpetually the in- 
tegrity of Nicaragua. Other provisions 
gave this country virtually all rights 
and privileges held by Nicaragua except 
those of absolute sovereignty. This 
treaty was not ratified, and was subse- 
quently withdrawn by President Cleve- 
land, and has not again been submitted 
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to the Senate. Nicaragua then granted 
a concession to build the Canal to an 
association of Americans, who after- 
wards organized the company known as 
the Maritime Canal Company of Nica- 
ragua. These gentlemen had the com- 
pany incorporated by an act of Con- 
gress, and at once began the work of 
active preparation for inaugurating the 
great enterprise. 

There was before the last Congress a 
bill strongly advocated by leading mem- 
bers of both parties, and favorably re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, by which the United 
States agreed to guarantee bonds to the 
amount of $100,000,000, for the purposes 
of construction ; $70,000,000, of the 
$ 100,000,000, of stock allowed to belong 
absolutely to the United States, and in 
connection with the mortgage upon the 
property, to secure the bonds and give 
the control of the Canal to this country. 
This plan is believed to be the most 
feasible ; for while avoiding the compli- 
cations referred to as objectionable by 
President Cleveland, it guarantees to 
the United States, under the existing 
Nicaraguan treaty and the Canal Com- 
pany’s concession, ample rights and 
privileges, among which those of transit 
of troops and ships of war, and the em- 
ployment of the same for the protection 
and security of the Canal, are expressly 
stipulated. Froma military standpoint 
the Canal should be built and controlled 
absolutely by this country, as proposed 
in the Frelinghuysen treaty, which 
could no doubt be again negotiated ; but 
if that is still opposed by the President, 
the Senate bill offers a practicable and 
satisfactory alternative, insuring the 
early completion of the work, and its 
virtual control by this government. 

This government hasnot asyet restrict- 
ed the Company’s plans in any way, 
their charter not embodying any special 
features in this respect; but it would 
certainly be wise, if possible to do so, 
to provide for the supervision by United 
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States. engineers usual in this country. 
The plans, seemingly, do not include 
any provisions looking to the future 
military defense of the harbors and 
works, and in one respect at least are 
very weak. The lock near Brito is only 
1% miles from the ocean, and could 
easily be rendered useless by an attack 
on the harbor. Such a calamity would 
completely destroy the strategic value 
of the Canal. 

The proposed Nicaraguan Canal ex- 
tends from San Juan del Norte or Grey- 
town on the Caribbean Sea, to Brito on 
the Pacific Ocean, a distance of 169% 
miles ; it lies wholly within the territory 
of the republic of Nicaragua, except that 
for a distance of 64 miles through the 
San Juan River it will form the north- 
ern boundary of Costa Rica. The high- 
est elevation is found in the Eastern 
division, where a spur of the dividing 
ridge to be crossed reaches a height of 
300 feet above the water level, and con- 
sequently forms one of the two great 
engineering problems of this grand 
work. 

The collapse of the Panama Canal 
may be attributed to several causes, or 
rather to any one of several, viz: the 
natural, probably insurmountable, obsta- 
cles of the route; the over sanguine 
temperament of De Lesseps, who, after 
his success at Suez, attached more im- 
portance to diplomacy than to engineer- 
ing, and believed almost any work feas- 
ible, provided money and the support 
of a powerful nation could be secured ; 
the failure to make proper preliminary 
and final surveys ; the failure to provide 
accurate working plans and estimates 
before beginning the work, or indeed at 
any time; the extravagance, incapacity, 
and dishonesty, of the management ; 
the hot and disease-breeding climate. 
There is no reason to anticipate any of 
these difficulties in the American pro- 
ject ; and while deploring the suffering 
brought upon a friendly nation and inno- 
cent people by this monstrous swindle, 
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we should not be deterred from prose- 
cuting our Canal, but rather incited to 
hasten its early building, before France 
or another nation again undertakes the 
work. 


The United States has about 20,000 
miles of coast line, of which about half, 
including that of Alaska, borders on the 
Pacific ; and while the entire line is no- 
toriously weak for defense, judging the 
strength of the whole by the condition 
of the weakest member, the exposed 
state of the Pacific Coast calls for espe- 
cial attention. The Atlantic seaboard, 
with its large population, varied indus- 
tries, and preponderating influence in 
government affairs, will continue to se- 
cure larger assistance in defense prepa- 
rations, and for many reasons will al- 
ways be better prepared to meet the 
emergency of war. 

The great steel and iron plants, the 
principal engineand ship-building estab- 
tishments, indeed, all the great depots 
of fabrication and supply, will remain 
near the centers of population and close 
to the sources of the crude material. 
Vast as are the possibilities of the Amer- 
ican Pacific Coast, she will never unaided 
be able to defend the honor and integ- 
rity of the nation, nor is it right she 
should be expected to do so. Coal and 
iron, material as essential as men them- 
selves, are not found inthe Pacific States 
in quantity and quality to be depended 
upon ; indeed, these articles have always 
in the main been supplied in San Fran- 
cisco from British sources: and while 
several of the finest vessels in our new 
navy have been built in San Francisco, 
no one denies that the work could have 
been more economically done on the 
Eastern seaboard. If there is one point 
in which we have been strong and con- 
sistent in the matter of national defense, 
it is that of economy, and is there any 
probability of our policy changing in 
this respect? At present the defense 
of the country resolves itself into the 
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defense of two countries,—the one bor- 
dering on the Atlantic, the other bor- 
dering on the Pacific. The one requires 
its ironclads, cruisers, torpedo fleet, 
heavy ordnance, arsenals, machineshops, 
repair and supply depots, and the labor 
and the crude material with which to 
construct and maintain them, as much 
as the other ; and while it is true that 
all these can be supplied in time of 
peace by act of Congress, and at great 
cost extending over many years, it is 
not seriously contended that such com- 
plete preparations will ever be made. A 
foreign war will find us very much in 
the same condition in which we are now, 
and such is the condition that must be 
confronted. The Atlantic States, by 
the concentration of all their vast com- 
mercial and manufacturing resources 
on the work of defense, would immedi- 
ately be in a position to check any ad- 
vance, and soon ready to take the aggres- 
sive; but how would the Pacific Coast, 
limited in population and the materials 
for war supplies, fare in such an emer- 
gency? Let us presume, for the sake of 
argument, that the proposed annexation 
of Hawaii involves us in war with Eng- 
land,—and ‘such a proposition is not so 
preposterous as many wish to believe,— 
and examine the conditions with which 
we should meet the emergency. 

Her Brittanic Majesty’s fleet, hastily 
assembling from the Pacific stations, 
after occupying Honolulu without diffi- 
culty, would be off our Pacific Coast 
with little delay; and before our fleet 
could double Cape Horn, for it must be 
remembered that there are nowin Pacific 
waters only two modern vessels of the 
navy,—one an unprotected cruiser and 
the other a coast defense vessel needed 
at San Francisco. The Indian and Aus- 
tralian stations would supply the re- 
serves for the English squadron already 
at the entrance of, if not actually in, the 
waters of the United States. England 
is, through the Suez Canal, nearer to 
San Francisco by water than New York. 
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Hawaii would be lost; San Francisco 
threatened, and at best insecurely guard- 
ed by the Monterey, a few large guns 
above Fort Point, and the torpedo sys- 
tem; San Diego, Portland, and the 
Puget Sound cities, occupied before our 
fleet would have assembled in Pacific 
waters ; the country humiliated, and the 
final issue of the war in doubt. 

How can this unfortunate state of 
affairs be improved by the building of 
the Nicaraguan Canal? A glance at 
the map should suffice to convince the 
most bigoted. San Francisco is now 
15,800 miles from New York by water ; 
by the Canal this distance is reduced to 
5,600. The same city is 16,200 miles 
from New Orleans, which distance is 
reduced to 5,000 miles; by the same 
means San Diego is placed within 4,500 
miles of New Orleans, and distances 
between all the Atlantic and Pacific 
ports are correspondingly shortened. 
Our Atlantic fleet with a station on the 
Canal can reach Honolulu as quickly as 
British vessels from Esquimault ; and 
our reserves and depots of supply at 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
are closer to Hawaii than those of the 
enemy. The conditions are reversed, 
millions of money saved, the national 
pride preserved, and perhaps the issue 
of the war changed. The enforcement 
of our rights in Behring Sea might at 
any time precipitate a conflict with the 
same country, that would require in 
Alaskan waters vessels now in the 
Atlantic, and the importance of shorten- 
ing the journey necessary to reach them 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

Reference has frequently been made 
to the unique provision prepared by na- 
ture for the building of this Canal found 
in Lake Nicaragua, and with the Canal 
finally completed, its strategical value 
becomes of hardly less importance. 
With the strongest fortifications pro- 
tecting Brito and Greytown, and a com- 
pletely equipped naval and coaling sta- 
tion on Lake Nicaragua,—the head 
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quarters always of our most considerable 
fleet,—this nation would easily become 
invincible on the American continent, 
and superior in natural strength to any 
in the world. The Nicaragua Canal will 
practically give us a continuous coast 
line from Maine to Alaska, all points of 
which will be easily reached from central 
stations, themselves in supporting dis- 
tance of each other, thus insuring the 
strongest defense with the least outlay. 
The saving effected between San Fran- 
cisco and New York will be three times 
that effected by the Suez Canal between 
England and India; and no one can 
question the commercial and strategical 
importance of the Suez route to Eng- 
land. 

Some months ago the country was 
excited over the prospects of a war with 
Chile, and it was boldly asserted by the 
public press that plans were already pre- 
pared for an invasion of that country by 
the troops of the United States. Had 


the necessity for such an unfortunate 


occurrence arisen, we should have been 
confronted with obstacles almost insur- 
mountable. It is said that six hundred 
vessels were required to convey the 
English army of thirty thousand men of 
all arms to the Crimea in 1854, and al- 
though the steamers of today have a 
larger tonnage, the requirements of an 
army of invasion have also increased to 
such an extent that nearly as many ves- 
sels would be required. The American 
harbor nearest to Chilean territory is 
San Diego, a small harbor and a small 
town, distant from the centers of pop- 
ulation and supply, and without advan- 
tages, as it stands today, of a military 
character,—so it is necessary to look five 
hundred miles farther away to the har- 
bor of San Francisco for a base. The 
forty steamers that possibly could be 
assembled from all our Pacific ports 
would convey the five thousand regu- 
lars and volunteers of all arms that it 
might be practicable to rendezvous at 
the Presidio. Under convoy of our Pa- 
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cific squadron, this force would form a 
very respectable advance guard for the 
contemplated army of invasion, and un- 
der favorable conditions might be ex- 
pected to reach the coast of Chile within 
twenty days after sailing,—a distance 
of 5,523 miles. Our Gulf and Atlantic 
merchant marine could doubtless fur- 
nish the necessary transportation for the 
main army of say 25,000 men, though 
the effort would prostrate the business 
of every American steamship line on 
the Atlantic, as well as those on the 
Pacific. This large Atlantic fleet, then, 
of 250 transports and supply steamers, 
under the convoy of the strongest ves- 
sels in. the new navy, would be by the 
Straits of Magellan nearly 10,000 miles 
from Valparaiso on leaving the waters 
of the United States, and the journey 
before them one of the most hazardous 
and severe known to ocean steamers, 
the ocean perils of which are even ex- 
ceeded in an undertaking of this char- 
acter by the sickness and suffering in- 
cident to the long voyage, extending 
from the mild climate of our own coun- 
try through the extremes of the tropics 
and polar seas off Patagonia to the tem- 
perate coast of Chile. A single steamer, 
with a day’s delay for coaling, is expect- 
ed to make this trip in thirty days; but 
it is recalled that the several steamers 
of a line recently inaugurated between 
New York and San Francisco have 
never made the trip without delay or 
mishap. With friendly ports closed to 
our use, except under the conditions 
permitted by the customs of war; with 
no coaling stations under our control, 
without a safe harbor for the rendezvous 
on the Pacific, disasters and complete 
failure are the inevitable consequences. 
The obstacles to success are only ex- 
ceeded by those involved in the plans 
of the Chilean who proposed to land an 
army on the Isthmus of Panama and 
march on Washington. With the Canal 
built and under our control, the Atlantic 
fleet would assemble on Lake Nica- 
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ragua in an equable climate. Here 
there would be a complete depot of sup- 
plies, easily replenished and strongly 
defended, available for repairs. On issu- 
ing into the Pacific the united fleets 
would be 3,200 miles,—or less than ten 
days, instead of 10,000 miles, as before,— 
from the objective, and the voyage be- 
fore them comparatively free from the 
perils found in the South Atlantic. 


Themilitary necessities,though strong, 
are not the convincing reasons employed 
to influence Congressional action, and 
secure government aid to this Canal; for 
as might be expected, the commercial 
advantages will determine whether or 
not it will be built. It can be within a 
reasonable time, and at a cost of not 
more than $100,000,000 ; and it is only 
necessary to add that if in the second 
year of the opening the Canal passes a 
tonnage equal to that which last year 
passed between Lake Superior and Lake 
Huron, the financial success is guaran- 
teed. Such being the case, there is 
no doubt ttiat it will ultimately be con- 
structed by private capital, if govern- 
ment aid is not forthcoming, and of 
course controlled by the stockholders, 
who are more likely to be foreigners than 
Americans; and in either case a for 
eign power might, and probably would, 
secure control, in the same manner in 
which England secured control of the 
Suez Canal. A canal through Nicar- 
agua or Panama owned and held bya 
foreign country becomes at once a men- 
ace to this country, rendering the tra- 
ditional policy with reference to other 
American republics untenable, our pres- 
tige and present commanding influence 
sacrificed, and never to be regained ex- 
cept by force of arms. In such an event 
complete protection becomesimperative, 
and it is not too much to say that the 
cost of building and maintaining the ad- 
ditional armament required for a proper 
defense of Pacific waters would, in a peri- 
od of twenty years, more than pay the 
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entire cost of the Canal. The dangers 
arising from the ownership and control 
of the Canal byan independent company, 
though its stockholders may be citizens 
of this country, are well illustrated by 
the present status of the Panama Rail- 
road Company. This railroad was con- 
structed by an American company under 
the provisions of a treaty, by which the 
United States of Columbia guaranteed 
to us the right of free transit of troops 
and materials of war over the Isthmus ; 
but the railroad was afterwards pur- 
chased by the Panama Canal Company, 
a corporation owned and controlled by 
Frenchmen, and for a time fostered by 
the French government,—and who can 
doubt that, had the Company built their 
canal, the treaty stipulations, whenever 
in conflict with the interests of France, 
could only be enforced by strength of 
arms? 

The opening of the Canal will witness 
the rapid extension of the coastwise 
traffic between all Atlantic and Pacific 
ports of this country, and the opening 
of large commercial relations with all 
South American republics, and conse- 
quently the building of a great number 
of American vessels, all available for the 
nation’s use in the event of war. The 
opportunities for commercial develop- 
ment and individual prosperity have 
been so vast in this country, that there 
has been no occasion to reverse our pol- 
icy of letting the rest of the world alone; 
but so soon as our people seek broader 
fields, and compete with foreigners for 
the commerce of the world, new and pow- 
erful interests will arise, and demand 
that the government protect them. The 
first case of this character, has already 
arisen in the Pacific, and there is little 
doubt but that in the settlement these 
commercial interests will outweigh the 
sentimental regard for a policy, wise 
when promulgated by Washington with 
the country in its infancy, but unsuited 
for the grand nation of today. Nowhere 
can these interests find so broad a field 
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for expansion asin the Pacific, and where- 
everthey extend the protecting influence 
of American war vessels and American 
blue jackets will be required. This Canal 
will put Yokohama, Hongkong, Sin- 
gapore, and Sydney, nearer New York 
by 2,000 miles than they now are to 
Liverpool through the Suez Canal ; the 
commerce of all nations will use it, and 
respect the power that controls it. 

Secretary of the Navy Herbert is re- 
ported as saying: “We want a navy, 
not to fight if it can be avoided, but to 
put ourselves in condition to command 
a peace whenever peace is possible,” a 
noble purpose, worthy of the navy and 
the country; and its accomplishment 
will be hastened almost as much by the 
opening of this Canal as by the build- 
ing of many ships. Commodore Maury, 
our greatest authority in all matters 
pertaining to the sea, said, referring to 
an Isthmian canal: “It is the mightiest 
event in favor of the peaceful inter- 
course of nations which the physical 
circumstances of the globe present to 
the enterprise of man.” If England 
finds it a military necessity to control 
the Suez Canal to effect a saving of 
4,000 miles, if Germany is forced to ex- 
pend $60,000,000 on a canal through the 
Danish peninsula, to effect a saving of 
only 700 miles, surely it is to the best 
interests of this country to effect a sav- 
ing of 10,000 miles between her princi- 
pal naval ports. 

The power and influence of the nation 
that is strongest on the sea have been 
strongly told in the recent works of 
Captain Mahan, United States Navy, in 
one of which he says of England: “ Un- 
tiring in sustaining with her gold the 
poorer powers of the continent against 
the common enemy, dogged in bearing 
alone the burden of the war, when one 
by one her allies dropped away, the year 
in which Great Britain, with her fleets, 
her commerce, and her money, rose 
against the French Republic with its 
conquering armies, its ruined navy, and 
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its bankrupt treasury, may well be taken 
as the beginning of that tremendous 
strife which ended at Waterloo.” The 
same author, ina recent article in the 
Forum, puts the importance to this 
country of the acquisition of Hawaii in 
a very strong light, and attracts re- 
newed attention to the extent and strat- 
egetical importance of the British pos- 
sessions all but encircling us. The 
condition of affairs in the Pacific is 
even more graphically portrayed by a 
chart recently prepared in the Hydro- 
graphic Office of the Navy, showing the 
principal ocean routes, and the posses- 
sions of the several great nations, all 
represented in contrasting colors. If 
this map had been prepared in England 
it could hardly have been more gratify- 
ing to the Britisher, so striking is the 
vastness and strength of the Empire. 
Two possessions are needed to make 
the chain complete, and they are the 
Isthmian Canal and Hawaii. Will this 
country permit them to fall into the 
hands of our greatest rival? I think 
not ; but it isa weak and short-sighted 
policy to defer the action that will for- 
ever prevent such a catastrophe. 

I have not referred to the incidental 
advantages to both branches of the serv- 
ice, and consequently to the country, as 
they seem insignificant compared with 
the preservation and honor of the na- 
tion ; but they are, nevertheless, consid 
erable. The railroad freight rates be- 
tween San Francisco and New York 
average about $50 per ton, the distance 
by Chicago and Omaha being 3,272 
miles ; by the Canal, with a maximum toll 
of $2.50 per ton, the rates will not ex- 
ceed an average of $22 per ton, (they will 
probably be much less,) the distance 
being 5,600 miles. The government, in 
moving four vessels from one station to 
another, instead of having a coal bill of 
$120,000, as it had in the recent trans- 
fer of the Pacific fleet, would have one 
of $25,000, or less ; and the tons of gov- 
ernment freight of every description 
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sent every year from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific would be moved at less than 
one half the present cost. The officer 
ordered from Governor’s Island to the 
Presidio would be able with his meager 
pay to move his household effects, 
which the government only transports 
in a limited way, from one station to the 
other, and would not be compelled, as 
now, to sell at a sacrifice in New York 
and buy at an advance in San Francisco. 

I cannot close this plea for an Ameri- 
can Canal better than by quoting from 
the pen of General Grant the closing 
sentence in an article published in the 
North. American Review in 1881, in 
which he says: “In accordance with 
the early and later policy of the govern- 
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ment, in obedience to the often ex- 
pressed will of the American people, 
with a due regard to our national dig- 
nity and power, with a watchful care 
for the safety and prosperity of our in- 
terests and industries on this continent, 
and with a determination to guard 
against even the first approach of rival 
powers, whether friendly or hostile, on 
these shores, I commend an American 
Canal on American soil to the Ameri- 
can people, and congratulate myself on 
the fact that the most careful explora- 
tions have been started, and that the 
route standing in this attitude before 
the world is one which commends itself 
as a judicious, economical, and prosper- 


ous work.” 
Frank L. Winn, 


Lieutenant United States Army. 





THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


Il, THE POLITICAL ASPECT. 


WHEN I first actively interested my- 
self in the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal, fourteen years ago, so little was 
known about it generally that the main 
question presented was the feasibility of 
the project, the superiority of the route 
over others, and the cost of construction. 
Now, when friends who are interested 
in the great problem of cheap trans- 
portation have lamented to me the de- 
lay in the beneficent work, I can truly 
reply that there has been some progress, 
aside from the work already executed. 
Today it is one of the great practical 
questions before the American people. 
Both national parties have advocated it 
in their platforms, and all presidential 
candidates have recently advocated it in 
letters of acceptance. 

From the Penobscot to the Rio 


Grande, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, there is an united demand for 
“an American Canal nnder American 
control,” as recommended by General 
Grant in 1882. That it will be built in 
the near future has become a certainty ; 
and thus it is that today the main ques- 
tion has become one of methods and 
means. How shall the Canal be con- 
structed? How shall the money be 
raised? Shal foreign capital be per- 
mitted to control it? Shall the govern- 
ment of the United States acquire the 
right to build it as a government work, 
or shall it aid a corporation to build it in 
such manner as to enable the govern- 
ment to control it efficiently for the 
benefit of our people and our commerce, 
as well as the commerce of all nations ? 
These are very important questions, in- 
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volving careful consideration, and a close 
study of existing conditions, —involving 
treaty obligations, and affecting the for- 
eign policy of our government. They 
are questions not to be settled by popu- 
lar clamor, political spread-eagle speech- 
es, or stump appeals to public prejudice. 
It is with these inquiries that I hope to 
engage your attention, premising that 
time permits me only a brief glance 
thereat, but I hope sufficiently compre- 
hensive to arrive at acorrect conclusion. 

Nearly all works of this character 
have been constructed by corporations 
chartered for the purpose. This was the 
case with the Suez Canal ; the Manches- 
ter Ship Canal, and the Corinth Canal. 
The German government is building a 
ship canal, mainly for naval purposes, 
near the naval Baltic port of Kiel, which 
is an exception to those already men- 
tioned. 

There have been two corporate efforts 
to construct the Nicaragua Canal be- 
sides the ore now being made. First, 
by Commodore Vanderbilt, in 1849, 
through the “ Atlantic and Pacific Ship 
Canal Company”; and second, by the 
“ Nicaragua Maritime Canal Company”’ 
in 1882, of which General Grant and 
General McClellan were leading spirits. 
Both these were private corporations 
under State charters. 

The effort now being made is by a 
public corporation, chartered by the 
United States government February 
20th, 1889, approved by President Cleve- 
land during his first term. I assert that 
it is a public corporation because it de- 
rives its corporate powers in an excep- 
tional manner from the United States 
government, and is obligated to report 
under oath.to its officers its transactions 
yearly, said report being filed in the 
archives of the government at the De- 
partment of the Interior, and of course 
accessible to all citizens under the usual 
proper restrictions. This public charter 
calls for nothing but such moral support 
as the prestige affords, while it has se- 
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riously hampered the company in ob- 
taining funds abroad; for it restricts the 
company in many respects,—notably in 
the obligation to maintain a majority 
Directory of American citizens, even 
though the majority of the funds used 
for construction be of foreign owner- 
ship, thus forbidding foreign capital full 
representation in the Board of Direct- 
ors. 

The three corporations which have 
undertaken this work have also been 
obliged to obtain concessions authoriz- 
ing the construction through the terri- 
tory of the sovereign state of Nicaragua. 
Without such concessionary privilege 
they could, of course, do nothing, and 
this privilege carries with it serious ob- 
ligations. The present company has 
also obtained a concession from the 
Republic of Costa Rica, which was ren- 
dered necessary by the rights of nav ga- 
tion that republic possesses on the San 
Juan River. 

While the company with which Gen- 
eral Grant was connected was arranging 
for construction, the administration of 
President Arthur was secretly negotiat- 
ing a treaty with Nicaragua for construc- 
tion by the United States government ; 
which government was thereby to ac- 
quire a joint sovereignty over two and 
one half miles on each side of the canal, 
the right of joint military occupation, 
the fortification of terminals, and the 
obligation to defend Nicaragua, with 
which republic a perpetual alliance was 
to be made. The Zavalla—Frelinghuysen 
Treaty had been ratified by the Senate 
of Nicaragua, and was before the Unit- 
ed States Senate when President Cleve- 
land was first inaugurated. One of his 
first acts was to withdraw it from the 
Senate for consideration. I quote his 
main reasons for so doing from his mes- 
sage to the Senate on that occasion : 


My immediate predecessor caused to be negoti- 
ated with Nicaragua a treaty for the construction, 
by and at the sole cost of the United States gov- 
ernment, of a canal through Nicaraguan territory, 
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and laid it before the Senate. Pending the action 
of the Senate thereon I withdrew the treaty for re- 
examination. Attentive consideration of its pro- 


visions leads me to withhold it from resubmission to , 


the Senate. Maintaining as I do the tenets of a line 
of Presidents from Washirgton’s day, which pro- 
scribe entangling alliances with foreign states, I do 
not favor it. Therefore I am unable to 
recommend a proposition involving paramount priv- 
ileges of ownership or right outside of our own terri- 
tory, when coupled with absolute and unlimited en- 
gagements to defend the territorial integrity of the 
state where such interests lie. 

This appears to have been conclusive 
to Mr. Cleveland then, and is doubtless 
conclusive to him now. So we may dis- 
miss any prospect of a canal constructed 
or commenced by the United States gov- 
ernment through its own officers and at 
its direct expense, during his adminis- 
tration. And even were he to change 
his mind (an unusual occurrence), there 
is no certainty that the present condi- 
tions would permit another treaty like 
the Zavalla—Frelinghuysen Treaty, 
signed December Ist, 1884. 

I shall not criticise Mr. Cleveland’s 
argument, for it has some show of 
reason, and is entitled to consideration. 
Had not such been his conclusion, the 
Canal would now be open, and ships 
laden with Pacific Coast products daily 
passing through Lake Nicaragua under 
the American flag! It was certainly an 
unfortunate conclusion for California. 
But Mr. Cleveland then expressed his 
friendly feeling to the Canal, as he has 
often done since, and advised an Amer- 
ican corporation, under the strict con- 
trol of the United States government, 
on the condition of its aid, as a solution 
of the method of construction. In ac- 
cordance with this view, “ The Maritime 
Canal Company of Nicaragua” was or- 
ganized, and chartered by the United 
States government, Mr. Cleveland sign- 
ing the charter. 

There was one reason for his opinion 
not mentioned by Mr. Cleveland in his 
message, but evidently alluded to there- 
in,—I refer to that fertile source of con- 
tention between Great Britain and the 
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United States, the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, promulgated April 19th, 1850. 
I quote Article 1st of said Treaty :— 


The governments of the United States and Great 
Britain hereby declare that neither the one nor the 
other will ever obtain or maintain for itself any ex- 
clusive control over the said ship canal, agreeing 
that neither will ever erect or maintain any fortifica- 
tions commanding the same, or in the vicinity there- 
of, or occupy or fortify or colonize or assume or 
exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America. 

Nor will the United States or Great Bri- 
tain take advantage of any intimacy, or use any alli- 
ance, connection or influence that either may pos- 
sess, with any state or government through whose 
territory the said canal may pass, for the purpose of 
acquiring or holding, directly or indirectly, for the 
citizens or subjects of the one, any rights or advan- 
tages in regard to commerce or navigation through 
the said canal, which shall not be offered on the same 
terms to the citizens or subjects of the other.” 


It appears conclusively that the Za- 
valla—Frelinghuysen Treaty is a direct 
violation of the Clayton—Bulwer Treaty. 
It is true that during the year 1883 a 
long and controversial correspondence 
ensued between Messrs. Frelinghuysen 
and Blaine, Secretaries of State of the 
United States, and Lord Granville, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Great Britain, 
in which our government.claimed that 
the treaty had been violated by Great 
Britain in the subsequent colonization 
of the Bay Islands off the coast of Hon- 
duras and otherwise ; but Lord Granville 
denied this assumption, and closed the 
correspondence with his repeated con- 
travention thereof. That Great Britain 
considers the treaty valid is further 
proven by the fact that as late as Feb- 
ruary, 1894, British forces have been 
landed at Bluefields, on the Mosquito 
Coast of Nicaragua, in a pretended ac- 
cordance with the terms of the treaty. 
Also, as the treaty has never been form- 
ally abrogated, Great Britain can justly 
contend that it is in force. Some of 
our statesmen consider that conditions 
have so materially changed since the 
treaty was made that our government 
may act independently thereof ; but ev- 
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idently Mr. Cleveland has not this opin- 
ion, The treaty has received very severe 
criticism from our most able statesmen 
as a practical abandonment of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine ; but, if so, that is a mis- 
fortune resulting from the unwisdom 
of our plenipotentiary, and of the United 
States Senate that ratified it. 

The reasons for Mr. Cleveland’s hesi- 
tancy can now be understood, and his 
desire for construction by an American 
corporation appreciated. The govern- 
ment of Nicaragua also has a clause in 
its concession to the Canal Company, 
stating that the concession must not 
be sold to any government. It thus ap- 
pears that construction by a corporation 
is a necessity of the case, unless the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty be abrogated 
and another treaty negotiated with Nic- 
aragua on the lines of the Zavalla—Fre- 
linghuysen Convention,—and to the lat- 
ter Mr. Cleveland will object as before. 

In accordance with these conditions 
Senator Morgan of Alabama, Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and one of the most able and 
patriotic American statesmen now liv- 
ing, has introduced Senate Bill No. 1481, 
providing for the construction of the 
Canal by the Maritime Canal Company, 
under control of the government. The 
bill retires the Nicaragua Canal Con- 
struction Company entirely, the Com- 
pany chartered by Congress assuming 
construction direct, under the supervis- 
ion of United States government engi- 
neers appointed by the President. Space 
forbids the giving of the Morgan Bill, 
but I will state two provisions of it 
which indicate its character. 

The government is to own absolutely 
seven tenths of the capital stock of the 
Company, or $70,000,000 out of the total 
$100,000,000 capital, and is to have ten 
directors, five of whom shall be from 
each political party, Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica being allowed one director 
each, leaving the stockholders remain- 
ing only three directors out of fifteen. 


The Nicaragua Canal. 
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How acorporation can inflict injustice 
on transportation interests under these 
conditions, unless the President and 
Congress are dishonest, I cannot ima- 
gine, and if the government be assumed 
as dishonest, that appears a conclusive 
reason why the construction of the 
Canal should not be undertaken by it 
direct. This method of construction 
complies with treaty obligations, and 
does not evade them. The Panama 
Railroad was thus constructed, and 
Great Britain did not complain of it as 
a violation of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. English capitalists could invest 
in the enterprise with safety, and with- 
out fear of political complications. Sub- 
sequently, should the United States 
government desire to do so, it could 
purchase the remaining three tenths of 
the stock, and thus become the sole 
owner, but maintaining the corporation 
as a means of management, if deemed 
advisable. England today owns the 
majority of the Suez Canal stock by 
purchase, while a French corporation 
manages it. 

My ideal as to construction would be 
under a treaty such as was negotiated 
by Mr. Frelinghuysen; but I have 
worked too long, too zealously, and I 
am too vividly impressed with the urgent 
necessity for the Canal, to discard all 
methods of construction except my own. 
For forty-three years the United States 
has played the dog-in-the-manger act on 
this great question,—“ Hands off” and 
“ Monroe Doctrine,’— when foreigners 
have suggested practical work, and polit- 
ical clap-trap when our government is 
considering it. The American people 
with increasing urgency demand action, 
and foreign influences suggest an emer- 
gency near at hand. The 19 to 21 per 
cent annual dividends of the Suez Canal 
have not failed to recommend the Nica- 
ragua Canal to European capital, which 
at this moment has its agents at Mana- 
gua, ready to supplant the American 
Company if possible. I know whereof 
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I speak, when I assert that the time has 
arrived when we must act, if we would 
hold the gateway between the oceans, 
the path of empire to the Pacific. 

Thus, when I hear a man protesting 
against construction by a corporation, I 
conclude that if he is honest heis mis- 
taken ; if not honest his course is con- 
sistent with his action, and he is moving 
for delay—an obstructionist to the relief 
our Pacific Coast so much needs. 

The antipathy to corporations is easi- 
ly understood. I am not an apologist 
for them ; they can pay for their defend- 
ers. But it is an absurd pretension that 
all corporations should be denounced, 
because some may have committed in- 
justice. Corporate capital is a necessity 
of modern times ; it should be controlled 
by law, and not denounced with sweep- 
ing condemnation. Suez was built and 
is being successfully managed by a cor- 
poration. Its tolls have been twice 
voluntarily reduced, and increased earn- 
ings followed each reduction. A ship 
canal has no inducement to levy “all the 
traffic will bear,” for the increased 
traffic brings with it no appreciable in- 
creased cost of operation, and a high toll 
has an immediate tendency to reduce 
net earnings. Still, I may urge, place 
every safeguard which ingenuity can 
suggest that will control the Canal Com- 
pany for the security of the government 
and of our commerce, but do nothing 
which will further delay a beneficent 
work which our people so urgently need 
because it is &sserted other corporations 
have committed wrongs under other 
conditions. Rather make use of the 


experience thus acquired completely to’ 


control the necessary conditions now 
surrounding the case. 

The few opponents of the Canal have 
another objection to urge; one favorite 
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obstacle with them is the constitution- 
ality of the Canal constructed with gov- 
ernment aid. That cynical philosopher, 
Doctor Johnson, asserted that “ Patriot- 
ism is the last refuge of a scoundrel,” — 
so constitutionality is the last refuge of 
an obstructionist! Under our form of 
government the Constitution is what 
our voters want to make it, as witness 
the late amendments. 

For thirty-two years I have been a 
student of the Canal question, and for 
fourteen years an active promoter of it 
in my humble sphere. Had I the wealth 
of a Vanderbilt or an Astor, it would 
have been open today. To the man of 
many millions it offers an honorable re- 
nown greater than money or political 
fame. Long after the names of the 
Presidents of the United States or of 
the present rulers of Europe shall have 
faded in history, the name and person- 
ality of the man that takes the lead in 
building the Nicaragua Canal will go 
down through the ages to a distant pos- 
terity with increasing luster! It is my 
prayer that I may live to see it open to 
the commerce of the world; and when 
the auspicious day comes that “Old 
Glory” shall float in the breeze at the 
peak of an American steamer on the 
inland sea of Nicaragua, on her way to 
the Atlantic, laden with the products of 
the Pacific Coast, then shall we witness 
the glory of the Great Republic and the 
salvation of our Pacific Coast! That 
day cannot come too soon for every 
American who loves his country, every 
Californian who loves his State, and 
every San Franciscan who loves the city 
by the Golden Gate! Then may we 
look with hope, through its portals, upon 
God’s great highway, the Ocean! Then 
will our city accomplish its destiny as 
one of the great seaports of the World ! 

William L. Merry. 
Consul-General for Nicaragua. 
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“Le cheval est le plus noble conquét de l’homme.” 
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THERE are three things that every 
man by virtue of his sex must know all 
about, and must never under any cir- 
cumstances be afraid of : these are fire- 
arms, women, and horses. 

If a man merely does n’t know them 
the world will pity him, but if he is 
afraid of them the consequences are very 
likely to be disastrous. If he is afraid 
while handling a pistol, he will probably 
shoot himself with it; if he allows a 
woman to see that he is afraid of her, 
she will very likely pity him with the 
rest of the world (though not with that 
pity which is akin to love) ; but if he lets 
a horse know that he is afraid, he will 
to an absolute certainty run away with 
him. 

What makes things worse is that now- 
a-days, in our artificial society, a man 
must not only not be afraid but he must 
be afraid to seem afraid, so he goes 
about tacitly assuming knowledge and 
courage whether he has them or not, 
and sometimes falls intodisgrace in con- 
sequence. 

This story, however, is to be about a 
man who did this, but who was rewarded 
instead of punished. His name was 
Taggart, and it all came about through 
his falling foul of a hard-mouthed mare 
whose head-stall lacked a lip-strap. 

I remember that the first time I ever 
saw Virginia Forsythe I said she looked 
as if she might have cantered right out 
from the pages of Scott, or from the 
frame of some old family portrait of the 
days of fox-hunting and Squire West- 
ern. 

She was in the saddle, riding down a 
country road at a very free hand gallop. 


—Buffon. 


The horse she was riding was her own, 
—a clean-barreled English thorough- 
bred named Conspirator, such as Leach 
used to draw, with an open gait, small 
pasterns, and closely docked tail. She 
rode wishbone style, with not too flow- 
ing divided skirts, finished off at the 
shoulders with a kind of postilion cape; 
and instead of the abominable high hat 
of convention, she had on her head a 
charming little centennial hat, tucked 
in at the sides to make it three-cor- 
nered, and set off with some sort of a 
pompon, or cockade thing, sticking up 
in front ; and her manner of riding her 
mount was as though they twain had 
become one flesh ; and the picture she 
made on herfine horse cantering sofreely 
through a country lane against the blue 
haze of a California landscape, with a bit 
of green hedge running into the back- 
ground and a strip of yellow rye in the 
middle distance, was very fetching and 
very pretty. 

I suppose it was during one of these 
rides of hers in the country that young 
Taggart first saw her. Whether he fell 
in love with her then and there I do not 
know; certain it is that he at once 
hunted up some mutual friend and was 
introduced to her. When the things 
that make up this story happened, they 
had known each other for half of a sea- 
son. 

Virginia was wrapped up in her horse, 
and rode as naturally as other girls 
danced. She was in the saddle almost 
as soon as she was out of her crib, and 
in company with her father and broth- 
ers was riding to meets and jack-rabbit 
coursings with greyhounds at a time 
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when Taggart was at home playing with 
his blocks and his rocking-horse under 
the eye of his nurse. 

The consequence was, that when she 
grew up she knew her horse thoroughly, 
and had all the collateral detail, as to 
chiffney, burr, and spade bits, shoes, 
toe-weights, curbs, and snaffles, at her 
fingers’ ends. She wore a silver horse- 
shoe in her cravat, and fastened her 
tennis belt with a cinch instead of a 
buckle. 

After Taggart grew to know her bet- 
ter, he used to talk “horse” to her a 
good deal, as a subject she was inter- 
estedin. He began, also, that policy, so 
especially dangerous as regards horses, 
of feigning a knowledge he had not, 
making remarks and comments on the 
subject with crass and cheerful igno- 
rance. He kept this up until on one 
occasion Miss Forsythe brought up the 
subject of veterinary diseases. 

Taggart knew about as much of the 
ills horse-flesh is heir to as he did of the 
atomic theory of heat. 

Virginia very sweetly told him that 
she was afraid her horse was threatened 
with strangles, on account of a sudden 
change from grass to dry feed, and asked 
him in case the larynx swelled if he 
would use fomentation with warm water 
and poulticing, or make the patient in- 
hale the steam from a hot bran mash. 

When he heard this, Taggart cleared 
his throat and stirred uneasily. Then 
he wrapped himself obscurely in a cloud 
of words, and behind that shelter slid 
away from the dangerous subject, as a 
squid darkens the water with his ink, 
and steals away from his enemy under 
its cover. After this he walked more 
circumspectly, and did not talk so 
much. 

He had made very little progress in 
his relations with Virginia. For days 


and weeks he would be carefully, grad- 
ually leading or rather luring her to the 
desired point, only to have her at the 
very last moment shy off and bolt with 
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the skittish terror of a yearling, after 
which the whole process would have to 
be begun over again. She was, he was 
obliged to admit, very harrassing. Not 
only had he begun to disbelieve that she 
would ever care for him, but of late he 
even feared that she cared for someone 
else. He recognized for the first time 
the element of the Hated Rival as a 
potent factor in the existing order. 

During the weeks immediately pre- 
ceding Thanksgiving, it was quite the 
thing for Oakland people to drive or 
ride out to the University of a Wednes- 
day or Friday afternoon, to watch the 
"Varsity team practicing for the foot. 
ball game on Thanksgiving Day. Tag- 
gart knew that Virginia and the Hated 

Rival often chanced to meet each other 
there, and the knowledge fretted and 
chafed him. As yet he had never ac- 
companied Virginia on these particular 
afternoons, because he could not get 
away from the office. But the Hated 
Rival was a bondholder and a gentle- 
man of leisure, and did precisely as he 
pleased. However, he did not ride; 
there was some consolation in that. On 
one occasion Taggart, in speaking of 
him to Virginia, said, “He is a good 
boy, but” —he shook his head and 
smiled — “he don’t know horse a little 
bit.” 

Virginia hadbeen out to the University 
a good deal of late, and Taggart thought 
that it was about time for him to do 
something. After considering the mat- 
ter for a little while, he concluded that 
it would be well if he rode out there 
himself,— not with Virginia, but about 
an hour or so after her, and as it were 
happen upon her unexpectedly. Very 
probably the Hated Rival would be 
there; but he would have the satisfac- 
tion of forcing her to compare them 
with each other when he, being in the 
saddle, was in a more favorable condi- 
tion. He could too, in a certain way, 
very vaguely and distantly humiliate 
the Hated Rival by looking down upon 
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him from the height of a horse’s back, 


for he knew that a man always appeared © 


to advantage in that position. He re- 
flected that all the heroes were repre- 
sented as sitting upon horses. Besides, 
he could ride home with Virginia, and 
leave the Hated Rival to cool his heels 
as best he might upon the common 
earth. 

So the next afternoon that Virginia 
took her accustomed ride, Taggart cut 
the office, put on his riding boots and 
his very loose whipcord breeches, seized 
his crop, and went out to hire his horse. 
At the stable, during the saddling up, 
he walked around the animal, looking 
critically at its hoofs and teeth, and 
measuring the stirrup leathers with his 
arm. When-he mounted he put his right 
foot into the stirrup first, and became 
very hot and confused when the stable 
boy corrected him. 

Finally he swung himself up, and 
pounded out of the cool, pungent gloom 
of the stable into the daylight outside. 

The stable-men stood at the door 
watching him go off, and one of. them 
called after him something he did not 
catch, about “curb-chain, “lip-strap,” 
and “pulling a bit at first.” Taggart, 
though he did not understand, nodded 
his head, saying, “ Thank you, I guess 
that will be all right,” and touched up 
the mare. 

While in the town he rode slowly, try- 
ing to look as indifferent and as impass- 
ive as he could, but when he reached the 
fine roads in the suburbs he let the mare 
out a little, and pushed her into a gallop, 
which was her only gait. 

Taggart did not like a gallop. He 
thought that good riding merely con- 
sisted in allowing no daylight to be seen 
betwixt rider and saddle, and when he 
was on a smooth, single-footing horse 
thought he knew how toride; but a gal- 
lop threw him high of the saddle and 
made it hard for him to keep his stirrups. 

He soon discovered that the mare was 
hard-bitted ; the harder he pulled on the 
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reins the more she wanted to go. She 
shied occasionally, and put back her 
ears, and grunted strangely. This made 
Taggart nervous; he thought her a very 
disagreeable horse, and pulled her down 
to a walk, experiencing a momentary 
pang of alarm at the difficulty of doing 
SO. 

The mare was having a very good 
time; she knew that Taggart did not 
know how to ride, from the way he felt 
her mouth, and from his neglect of grip- 
ping her with his knees. She began to 
feign to be high-spirited, and started 
away from things at which ordinarily 
she would not have lifted an ear; then 
she would pivot about on her hind legs, 
and go up the street sideways, and make 
Taggart feel unhappy; or else stop in 
her tracks till he touched her up, when 
she would suddenly start off with a fear- 
ful clatter of hoofs. 

All this time she was pulling harder 
and harder, and poor Taggart’s fingers 
were becoming more and more numb. 
Thé perspiration camethrough hisgloves 
and made the reins slippery and hard to 
grip. 

He reached Berkeley at last,andturned 
into Dana Street. As he did so an elec- 
tric car came around the corner from 
Dwight Way, and the wheels moaned 
loudly against the the rails as the car 
tookthe curve. The mare ran away when 
she heard this noise, getting off with an 
abruptness that nearly dislocated Tag- 
gart’s neck, and that brought his lower 
jaw against his upper with the force and 
alacrity of a steel trap. 

She got a good start, because at the 
first jump she had thrown down her 
head and jerked the reins through his 
fingers. When his hold on the reins was 
gone, Taggart’s first impulse was to grab 
the mare’s flanks with his heels, which 
he should not have done because he was 
spurred, and because the gash of the 
steel made the mare ugly and drove her 
to run away in deadly earnest and with 
intent to kill. The trees and houses as 
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they passed him began to resolve them- 
selves into a streaked brownish blue, 
and he could hear himself shouting, 
“Whoa! Whoa!” The mare’s hoofs 
as they clattered under her no longer 
sounded in the familiar marked and 
rhythmic cadence of a gallop, but made 
a noise like a watchman’s rattle that 
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It unfortunately happened that it was 
She 
had halted her horse by the curbstone, 
and the Hated Rival stood on the grass 
plat below talking to her. He caught a 
sudden glimpse of the two as they stood 
there, and then as the unmistakable 
sounds of the gallop of a runaway horse 





‘“BUT HE DON’T KNOW HORSE A LITTLE BIT,” 


was disagreeable and ominous, and that 
turned him sick at the pit of his stom- 
ach. He was badly frightened, and his 
palate turned dry as a leather wedge in 
his throat. 

It pains me to state that at this point 
of the affair Taggart was holding on to 
the horn of the saddle with both hands. 
He had lost one stirrup and was bound- 
ing about on the mare’s back like a ker- 
nel of popcorn in a hopper. 


Vol. xxiii—51. 


met their ears, saw them start and look 
up quickly; then as he flashed past he 
beheld Virginia quickly wheel her horse 
into the middle of the street and start 
in pursuit of him. 

In the three lengths the blazed fore. 
head of Conspirator came forging out 
at his elbow. The mare was terrified 
at the sounds of the pursuer, and be- 
ing foolish enough to believe that she 
could run away from a thoroughbred 
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with the strains of half a dozen Derby 
winners in his veins, sheered off to one 
side with a fresh burst of speed. Con- 
spirator closed up with his shoulder at 
her throat-latch, and Virginia, leaning 
out until Taggart thought she must in- 
evitably fall, caught the flying reins 
and passed them back to his hands; 
then she drew off and fell behind, and 
Taggart heard her shouting, “ Turn him 
off! Turn him into the fence!” He 
let go of the saddle, and drew on the 
right hand rein with all his strength. 
The next moment he came down ina 
choking cloud of dust, amidst a noise 
of clattering hoofs and the splintering 
and crashing of fence palings. The 
mare stopped because she had run up 
against a board fence, and because her 
breast and fore legs were stuck full of 
pine splinters ; but she was very angry 
with Taggart and was kicking at him 
savagely. 

Taggart felt the ground under him, 
and got upon his feet as Virginia and 
the Hated Rival came up. He did his 
best to be very game, and while he tried 
to steady his voice and keep his knee 
caps from jiggering up and down, said 
with a weak smile, ‘‘ The horse is a vain 
thing for safety.” A little crowd gath- 
ered and looked at him while he brushed 
his clothes, and listened to him telling 
Virginia and the Hated Rival how it 
happened. He was very much excited 
and stuttered as he spoke. 

“Why!” said Virginia, after a while. 
“ No wonder she pulled and got away 
from you; there is no lip-strap to the 
curb,—look !”’ 

Taggart did not know what she meant. 
““Of course,” he said. “ That’s it, no 
lip-pip-strap.”’ 

Virginia’s spurs jingled as she threw 
herself from her horse. She cut off the 
buckle-end of a thin bit of strap from 
the stirrup girth of her saddle, and fast- 
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back of the bit. 

“ There,” she said, “ that’s better than 
two or three curbs. You can hold her 
all right with that.” 

It requires downright, genuine cour- 
age to get upon a horse again after he 
has run away with you, and it was only 
the presence of the Hated Rival that 
nerved Taggart up to bestriding the 
mare once more She started to run 
again instantly, but the army bridle 
checked her like a second fence, and 
after walking about afew minuteson two 
legs, she suddenly gave up and came to 
hand meekly as a kitten. 


That evening as Taggart lay poulticed 
and swathed on the sofa in his smoking- 
room at home, wondering how soon he 
was going to die, and when Virginia and 
the Hated Rival were going to be mar- 
ried, the bell rang,and as the girl opened 
the front door he heard a voice that 
brought him up to a sitting posture im- 
mediately. 

He pulled off his bandages and limped 
into the parlor, and saw Virginia stand- 
ing on the hearth-rug there. 

“Oh!” she cried, “I came to see 
your sister.” 

“No,” said Taggart, with sudden and 
monstrous egotism, “no, that is not so; 
you came to see me,— to see if I was 
hurt this afternoon,” which made Vir- 
ginia flush hotly and become very angry, 
because it was the exact truth. 

“But you didn’t seem to be much 
concerned about me this afternoon when 
the brute threw me,” said Taggart some 
hours later. 

“Dick,” said Virginia reflectively, 
(she was sitting on the arm of his chair,) 
“ Dick, you are a nice man, but,” — she 
shook her head at him hopelessly, — 
“you don’t know about horse a little 
bit.” 


Frank Norris. 
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LOVE’S IMAGERY. 
I. 


LoveE is a bubbling, sparkling brook, 
Springing up from any nook, 
Sunning itself as it jolls along, 
Singing a snatch of happy song, 
Thinking the world but a gentle hill 
To speed the course of a careless rill. 


Il. 


Love is a river, broadening, deepening, 
With eddying spots and borders steepening ; 
And who can stay or guide its course 

As on it rolls with gathering force? 

And who can say to where ’tis tending, 
Whether to gliding, peaceful ending, 

Or whither the rapids beat the rocks 

In constant, endless, sudden shocks, 

Till wearied and weak by hopeless fight, 
They madly leap Niagara’s height? 


Ill. 


Love is an ocean, wide as life, 

But rippled and waved by smallest strife. 
Every cloud that appears in air 

Shadows the surface here or there. 
Shifting winds and storms of doubt 
Trouble and surge and sweep about, 
And the tide of passion’s awful force 
Comes flooding along its heedless course. 
But often the sky is blue, and oft 

The sun is warm and the breeze is soft, 
And whatever the strife that stirs its breast, 
Deep, deep down is a perfect rest. 


‘J. Edmund V. Cooke. 
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KING SOLOMON’S MINES, 


OF ASCENT 


THE 


AN 
TUAN 


BEING AN ACCOUNT 


EXCELLENCY, 


And they came to Ophir, and 
fetched from thence gold, four 
hundred and twenty talents, and 
brought it to King Solomon. 
(Ist Kings, 1x, 28.) 
For the King’s ships went to 
Tarshish with the servants of 
Huram ; every three years once 
came the ships of Tarshish 
bringing gold and silver, ivory, 
and apes, and peacocks. 
(2d Chronicles, v1II, 21.) 


THE rose tints of a tropical sunrise 
had broken through the heavy bamboo 
chicks that jealously guarded the rapidly 
fleeting half-lights of my room: there 
came three deferential taps at the door, 
and the smiling, olive-tinted face of Ah 
Mingaappeared at theopening. “Tabek, 
Tuan,” he saluted, as he raised the mos- 
quito curtains, and placed a tray of tea 
and mangosteens ona table by my side. 

I sprang to the floor and across the 
heavily rugged room, and pulled up the 
offending chick. 

Across the palace grounds, fresh from 
its morning bath, across the broad river 


OF MOUNT OPHIR IN MALAYA, BY 
HAKIM OF MAUR, 


HIS 
AND THE WRITER. 
Maur, for the nonce black in the shadow 
of the jungle, across the gilded tops of 
the jungle, forty miles away as the crow 
flies, rested the serrated peak of Mount 
Ophir. 

Directly below me, a soldier in a uni- 
form of duck and a rimless cap with a 
gold band was pacing up and down the 
graveled walk. A little farther on a 
bevy of women and children were bath- 
ing in the tepid waters of the river, 
while a man in an unpainted frau was 
keeping watch for a possible crocodile. 

The sun was rising directly behind 
the peak, a ball of liquid fire. I drew in 
along draught of the warm morning air. 

A Malay in a soft silken sarong, which 
fell about his legs like a woman’s skirt, 
stood in the door. 

“The Prince is awaiting the Tuan 
Consul,” he said, with a graceful salaam. 

I hurriedly donned my suit of white, 
drank my tea, and followed him along 
the grand salon, down a broad flight of 
steps, through a marble court, and into 
the dining-room. 
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A great white punkah was lazily vi- 
brating over the heavy rosewood table. 

Unko Suliman, the Prince Governor 
of Maur, came forward and gave me his 
hand. 

“Tt will be a hard climb and a hard 
day’s work ?” he said pleasantly in good 
English. 

“T have done worse,” I answered. 

“ But not under a Malayan sky. How- 
ever, it is your wish, and His Highness 
the Sultan has granted it. The Chief 


The launch was awaiting us at the pier 
in front of the Residency, and we took 
our places in the bow, and arranged our 
guns as our half-naked crew worked her 
slowly into mid-stream. We hoped to 
get some snap shots at the crocodiles 
that lined the banks as we steamed 
swiftly up the river. 

‘Tam inclined to agree with Josephus, 
that yonder mountain is the Mount 
Ophir of Solomon, when I look at this 
river. It is equal to our Hudson, and 





THE TUAN HAKIM, 


Justice will accompany you, and now 
you had better start before the sun is 
high.” 

I turned to the Tuan Hakim, or Chief 
Justice, with a gesture of unconcealed 
pleasure. We had shot crocodiles the 
day previous along the banks of the 
Maur, and I had found him a good shot 
and an agreeable companion. While 
not as handsome a man or as strikng a 
representative of his race as the Unko, 
or Prince, he was a scholar, and could 
aid me more than anyone else in my ex- 
ploration of the ancient gold workings 
about the base of the famous mountain. 


could easily carry ships twice the size of 
any he or Huram ever floated.” 

The Tuan Hakim nodded, and kept his 
eyes fastened on the nearest shore. 

The course of the great river seemed 
to stretch out before us in an endless 
line of majestic circles. From shore to 
shore, at high tide, it was a mile in 
breadth, and so deep that his Highness’s 
yacht, the Pante, of three hundred tons 
burden, could run up full fifty miles. 

Fora moment we caught a view of the 
wooden minarets of the little mosque at 
Bander Maharani ; then we dashed on 
into the heart of another great curve. 


— 
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“ What is it your Koran says that the 
wise King’s ships brought from Ophir ?” 
he asked, never taking his eyes off the 
mangrove-bound shore. 

“Gold and silver, ivory, and apes, and 
peacocks,” I replied, quoting literally 
from Chronicles. 

“ Biak (good)! Gold and silver we 
have plenty. Your English companies 
are taking it out of the land by the pzhucd. 
In the old days, before the Portuguese 
came, the handle of every warrior’s £77s 
was of ivory. Now our elephants are 
dying before the rifle of the sportsman. 
Soon our jungles will know them no 
more. Apes —” and he pointed at the 
top of a giant marbow, where a troop of 
silver wah-wahs were swinging from 
limb to limb. “The glorious argus 


pheasant you have seen.” 

“ Boyah, Tuan'|” the man at the wheel 
sung out. 

I grasped my Winchester Express. 
Just ahead, half hidden by a black laby- 
rinth of scaffold-like mangrove roots, 
lay the huge, mud-covered form of a 


crocodile. 

The Tuan Hakim raised his hand, and 
the 'aunch slowed down and ran in un- 
der the bank. 

“ Now!” he whispered, and our rifles 
exploded in unison. 

A great splash of slimy red mud fell 
full on the front of my spotless white 
jacket, another struck in the water close 
by the side of the boat. The wounded 
crocodile had sprung into the air from 
his tail up, and dropped back into his 
wallow with a resounding thud. In an- 
other instant he was off the slippery 
bank and within the security of the mud- 
colored water. 

I saw that my companion had more to 
tell me, possibly a native tradition of the 
fabled riches that were concealed with- 
in the heart of the historic mountain 
that was for the moment framed ina 
setting of green, directly ahead. I put 
a fresh cartridge into the barrel, and 
leaned back in my deck chair. 
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The Chief Justice extracted a manilla 
from his case and handed it to me. 

“Tn the days when Tunku Ali III. 
ruled over Maur, from Malacca to the 
confines of Johore, the Portuguesecame, 
and Albuquerque with his ships of war 
and soldiers in iron armor sought to 
wrest from our people their cities and 
their riches. My ancestor was a dato, 
— our /aksamana, high admiral, of His 
Highness’s fleet. His galley was built 
of burnished teak, the lining of its cab- 
in was of sandalwood,—algum wood 
your Koran calls it, — and the turret in 
its stern was covered with plates of solid 
gold. You will find record of it to this 
day in the state papers of Acheen. 

“ For fully a hundred and forty years 
did the Emperor of Johore and his val- 
iant allies, the King of Acheen and the 
Sultan of Maur, seek to retake Malacca 
from the Portuguese. The Dato Mamet 
was the last laksamana of the fleet. 
With him died the war and the secret 
of Mount Ophir.” 

“The secret!” I questioned, as the 
Tuan Hakim paused. 

“For one hundred and forty years 
were we at war with the invaders. Three 
generations were born and died with 
arms in their hands. No work was done 
on the land, save by women and chil- 
dren. Still we had plenty of gold with 
which to to fit out fleet after fleet, with 
which to arm our soldiers and feed our 
people. 

“It came from yonder mountain. Not 
even the Sultan knew its hiding place. 
7hat was only trusted to one family, and 
handed from father to son by word of 
mouth. 

“Long before the days of Solomon 
the Wise did my family hold that secret 
for the state. It was one of them that 
gave the four hundred and twenty tal- 
ents to the laksamana of Huram’s fleet. 
Your Koran has made record of the 
gift. He did not know from whence it 
came. Heasked,and we told him from 
the Ophirs, which means from the gold 
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mines. Then it was that he called the 
mountain that raised its head 4,000 feet 
above the sea, and was the first object 
his lookout saw as they neared the coast, 
‘Mount Ophir.’ 

“ No man, however so bold, ventured 
within a radius of fifteen miles around 
the foot of the mountain. It was haunt- 
ed by evil spirits. No man save the 
laksamana, who went twice a year and 
brought away to his prau, which was 
moored on the bank of the Maur thirty 
miles from the mountains, ten great 


loads of pure gold, each time over one 


hundred duge/s. I know not as to the 
truth, but it is told that there was one 
tribe consecrated to the mining of the 
gold, not one of whom had ever been 
outside the shadow of the mountain: 
that when the great admiral ceased to 
come, they blocked up the entrance to 
the mines, planted trees about the spot, 
and waited. One after another died, 
until not one was left. 

“Such is the tradition of my family, 
Tuan.” 
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“ But the great laksamana?” I asked. 
“T know of the ancient riches of Malac- 
ca. Barbosa tells us that gold was so 
common that it was reckoned by the 
éhar of four hundred weight.” 

My companion contemplated the end 
of his manilla. “Do you know how died 
His Highness, Montezuma of Mexico, 
Tuan?” 

I bowed. 

“So died my ancestor one hundred 
years later. I will tell you of it, that 
you may write his name in your histo- 
ries by the side of the name of the mur- 
dered sultan of Mexico.” 

The eyes of the little man flashed, and 
he looked squarely into mine for the first 
time. Possibly he may have detected a 
smile on my face, at the thought of pla- 
cing this leader of a band of pirates side 
by side in history with the once ruler of 
the richest empire in the New World, 
for he paused in the midst of his narra- 
tive and said rapidly :— 
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“ Must I tell you what your own writ- 
ers tell of the rulers of our country, to 
make you credit my tale? It is all here,” 
he said, pointing to his head. “ Every- 
thing that relates to my home I know. 
King Emmanuel of Portugal wrote to 
his High Kadi at Rome, that his gen- 
eral, the cruel Albuquerque, had sailed 
to the Aurea Chersonese, called by the 
natives Malacca, and found an enormous 
city of twenty-five thousand houses, that 
abounded in spices, gold, pearls, and 
precious stones. Was Montezuma’s cap- 
ital greater?” he triumphantly asked. 

“It was as great then as Singapore is 
today. Albuquerque captured it, and 
built a fortress at the mouth of the riv- 
er, making the walls fifteen feet thick, 
all from the ruins of our mosques. This 
was in 1513.” 

“Forgive me,” I said hastily, “if I 
have seemed to cast doubt on the rela- 
tive importance of your country.” 

There was a Malay campong, or vil- 
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lage, to our right. Under the heavy 
green and yellow fronds of a cocoanut 
grove were a half dozen picturesque 
palm-thatched houses. They were built 
up on posts six feet from the ground, 
and a dozen men and children scampered 
down their rickety ladders, as a shrill 
blast from our whistle aroused them 
from their slumbers. Pressed against 
the wooden bars of their low, narrow 
windows, we could make out the comely 
brown faces of the women. The pumng- 
hulo, or chief, walked sedately out to the 
beach, and touched his forehead to the 
ground as he recognized his superior. 
The sunlight broke through the enwrap- 
ping cocoanuts, and brought out dazzling 
white splotches on the sandy floor before 
the houses. We passed a little space of 
wiry /allang grass, which was waving in 
the faint breeze, and radiating long, irreg- 
ular lines of heat, that under our glasses 
resembled the marking of watered silk, 
and were once more abreast the green 
walls of the impenetrable jungle. 

“The Dato Mamet captured a Portu- 
guese ship within a man’s voice from 
the harbor of Malacca. On it was the 
foreign governor’s daughter. She was 
dark, almost as dark as my people. Her 
eyes were black as night, with long 
drooping lashes, and her hair fell about 
her shapely neck, a mass of waving 
curls. She was tall and stately, and her 
bearing was haughty. The mighty 
laksamana, who had fought a hundred 
battles, and had a hundred wives picked 
from the princesses of the kingdom,— 
for there were none so noble but felt 
honored in his smiles,—loved this dark- 
skinned foreigner. It was pitiful! 

“His great fleet, which was to have 
swept the very name of the Portuguese 
from the face of the earth, lay idle be- 
fore the harbor. Its captains were burn- 
ing with ambition, but the Admiral 
would not give the command, and they 
dare not disobey. 

“Day after day went by while the 
great man hung like a pariah dog on the 
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words of his haughty captive. She 
scorned his words of love, laughed at 
his prayers, and sneered at his devotion. 
Day after day the sun beat down on the 
burnished decks of the war praus. Night 
after night the evening gun in the be- 
sieged fort sent forth its mocking chal- 
lenge: still the Dato made no motion. 
O, but it was pitiful! One by one the 
praus slipped away,—first those from 
Acheen, and then those from Johore,— 
but the valiant Laksamana saw them 
not. He was blind to all save one. 
Then she spoke: ‘If thou lovest me as 
thou boastest, and would win my smiles, 
send me to my father; then go and 
bring me of this gold of Ophir,—for the 
Dato had laid his heart bare before her, 
—enough to sink yon boat. The daugh- 
ter of a Braganza does not unite herself 
with a pauper. When the moon is full 
again, I will expect you.’ 

“So did the Laksamana, to the ever- 
lasting shame of Islam. When the moon 
was full he returned in his shining prau 
before the walls of Malacca. He brought 
from Ophir, of gold more than enough ; 
of the pearls of Ceylon he brought a 
chupah full to the brim. He robbed his 
great palace, that he might lay at the 
feet of the Portuguese a fortune such as 
Solomon only ever saw. And yet the 
captains of his fleet cared not for the 
gold, so long as the mighty Dato saved 
his honor. When he left for the quay, 
on which stood the Governor, his daugh- 
ter, and the priests of their religion, 
they said not a word, for he passed by 
with averted face; but each man grasped 
the jeweled handle of his kris, and swore 
to Allah under his breath that should 
but one hair of the mighty Admiral’s 
head be lacking when he returned, they 
would cut the false heart from the wo- 
man and feed it to the dogs. 

“So spoke the captains; but ere the 
breath had passed their lips their chief 
was a prisoner, and the guns from the 
fort hurled defiance at the betrayed. 

“It was pitiful! Allah was avenged. 
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“ Fiercely raged the battle, and when 
there was a breach in the walls, and the 
captain desar, had ordered the attack, 
the Portuguese held the mighty Laksa- 
mana over the walls, and reviled the al- 
lied fleets with words of derision. 

“Not one moved, and all was still. 
Suddenly the Admiral raised his head, 
and gazed out and down at his follow- 
ers. Then he spoke, and the sound of 
his voice reached far out to the most 
distant prau that lay becalmed within 
the shadow of casurina-shaded Puli. 

“«¢ Allah, il Allah, I have sinned, and 
I must die. No more shall my name be 
known in the land. I am no longer 
Laksamana; neither am I a Dato. Al- 
lah is just. Tuan Allah Suka!’ 

“ A foreigner smote him in the mouth, 
and a great cry arose from without the 
walls. 

“ The war went on ; but day after day 
did the Governor send a message to the 
Laksamana in the dungeon. ‘ Reveal 
the spot where thy gold is hidden, and 
thy life and liberty are granted.’ 

“ Day by day the Dato replied ; ‘My 
life is a pollution in the nostrils of Al- 
lah. Take it.’ 

“So they laid the great chief on the 
stones of his cell, bound hand and foot, 
and one by one did they break the joints 
of his toes, his fingers, and then the 
joints of his legs and arms. When they 
had finished, and he still lived, the 
woman came to him and mocked him, 
but the Admiral closed his eyes and 
prayed. ‘O, Allah, the all-merciful and 
the loving kind, forgive me for my 
erring heart. Thou knowest that it goes 
out to this woman still. Let not my 
country suffer for my deeds. I gave 
unto thy servant Solomon of the gold 
that has made us great. If thou canst, 
thou wilt whisper the secret of our na- 
tion to one of thy chosen people, that 
they may have means whereby to fight 
thy battles.’ 

“And then the woman raised her 
hand, and with one stroke of the ax an 
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attendant severed from his body the 
head of the once mighty Laksamana of 


.the fleets of Johore, Acheen, and Maur. 


“So died the secret of Ophir. So fell 
Malacca forever into the hands of the 
foreigner.” 

The Tuan Hakim’s voice trembled as 
he closed. During the tragic recital he 
had dropped into the soft, melodious 


.chant of his nation. At times he would 


lapse into Malay, and the boatmen 
would push forward and listen with un- 
concealed excitement. Then, as he re- 
turned to English, they would drop back 
into their places, but never take their 
eyes off the face of the speaker. Only 
our China “ boys” took no interest in 
the past of Maur. It was tiffin time, 
and they were anxious to set before us 
our lunch of rice curry, gula Malacca, 
whisky and soda. 

The sun was directly above us, and 
the fierce, steely glare of the Malayan 
sky and water dazzled our eyes. Mount 
Ophir looked as far ahead as ever. The 
winding course of the river seemed at 
times to take us directly away from it. 

Just as we had finished our meal, and 
had lighted our manillas, the steersman 
turned the little launch sharply about, 
and headed directly for the shore. Ina 
moment we had shot under and through 
the deep fringe of mangrove trees, and 
had emerged into the jungle. On all 
sides the trees rose, columnar and 
straight, and the ground was firm, al- 
though densely covered with ferns and 
vines. 

The launch stopped, and the chief 
turned to me. “Now for the climb. 
We have thirty miles to the base of the 
mountain. We will push on ten miles, 
and spend the night at a Malay village. 
The next day we will try and reach the 
base of the mountain.” 

I looked about me. We might have 
been surrounded by prison walls, for 
all hope there seemed to be of our get- 
ting an inch into the jungle. 

Our servants gathered up our rather 
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extensive impedimenta, and sprang into 
the water. We were forced to follow 


suit, and begin our day’s march with 


wet feet. A few steps up the stream 
we came upon an old elephant track 
and plunged boldly in,—and it was in: 
for three miles we labored through a 
series of the most elaborate mud-holes 
that I have ever seen. The elephants in 
breaking a path through the jungle are 
extremely timid in their boldness. The 
second one always steps in the foot- 
prints of thefirst. Year after year it is 
the same, until in course of time the 
path is marked by a series of pitfalls, 
often,two feet in depth; and as it rains 
nearly every day they become a seeth- 
ing, slimy paste of mud. 

Our heavy cloth shoes and stockings 
did not protect us from the attacks of 
innumerable leeches, for when we at 
last reached an open bit of forest and 
sat down to rest, we found dozens of 
them attached to our legs and even on 
our bodies. They were small, and beau- 
tifully marked with stripes of bright 
yellow. 

It was twilight when we neared the 
welcome campong. We had sent arun- 
ner ahead to notify the punghulo of our 
arrival, and as we finished our struggle 
with the last thorny rattan, and tripped 
over the last rubber vine, we could hear 
the shouting of men and the barking of 
dogs. Evidently we were expected. 

The campong might have been any 
other in the kingdom, and the little old 
weazened punghulo, who came bowing 
and smiling forward, might have been 
at the head of any one of a hundred 
other campongs,—they were all so much 
alike. A half-dozen attap bungalows, 
built under a cocoanut grove, all facing 
toward a central plaza ; a score of dogs 
for each bungalow; a flock of feather- 
less fowls scratching and wallowing be- 
neath them, and a bevy of half-naked 
children playing witha rattan ball with- 
in the light of a central fire,— made up 
the details of a little picture of Malayan 
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home life that had become very familiar 
to me within the last three years. 

Our servants at once set about prepar- 
ing supper before the fire, while we for 
politeness’s sake compounded a mouth- 
ful of betel-nut and syrah-leaf from the 
punghulo’s state box. 

The next morning we set out for our 
twenty miles’ tramp, along a narrow 
jungle path, accompanied by some ten 
natives of the village whom my com- 
panion had retained to cut a path for us 
up the mountain. It was a long, tire- 
some journey, and we were heartily glad 
when it was ended, and we were en- 
camped on the rocky banks of a fern-hid 
stream. 

Twice during our day’s march had we 
crossed deep, ragged depressions in the 
earth, which were overgrown with a 
jungle that seemed to be coequal in age 
with the surrounding trees. We did not 
pause to examine them, although our na- 
tives pointed them out with the expres- 
sive word sas(gold). We promised to do 
that at a later date. On the border of 
the creek I found some gold-bearing 
rock, and while the Tuan Hakim was 
engaged in securing some superb speci- 
mens of the great atlas moth, I sat down 
and crushed some fragments of it, and 
obtained enough gold to satisfy me that 
the rock would run four ounces to the 
ton. 

It was a beautiful night. We lay un- 
der our mosquito netting, and gazed up 
through the interlacing branches of the 
trees at the star-strewn sky, and smoked 
our manillas in weary content. The 
long, full “coo-ee”’ of the stealthy argus 
pheasant sounded at intervals in distant 
parts of the forest. It might have been 
the call of the orang-utan, or the wild 
hill-men of the country, for they have 
imitated the call of this most glorious of 
birds. 

The shrill, never-ceasing whir of the 
cicada hardly attracted our attention ; 
while the whistle and crash of a monkey 
that was inspecting us from his perch 
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among the trees above caused me to 
peer upward, in hopes of catching a 
glimpse of his grayish outlines. 

I had not had an opportunity of ask- 
ing my companion for the details of his 
tragic story. I turned to him, and found 
him watching me attentively. “Were 
you listening to the call of the coo-omw ?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“It is the queen of birds. I will get 
you one. I have never shot one. They 
only come out at night, and then only 
to disappear, but we can trap them. It 
will die in captivity. That is why Sol- 
omon could not keep them, and sent for 
new ones every three years.” 

“What became of the woman?” I 
asked. 

“The body of the Laksamana was 
thrown over the walls by the Portugu- 
ese,” he said moodily. “It was embalmed 
and laid away. Two months from that 
day the woman was walking outside the 
walls. The war was over. There was no 
more gold. Three of my people sprang 
upon her and the Portuguese she was 
to marry.” He paused for a moment 
and looked up at the stars, then went 
on in a cold, matter-of-fact tone. “They 
were lashed to the headless body of the 
man they had murdered, and thrown 
into the royal tiger cage, by order of 
His Highness, Ali, Sultan of Maur.” 

I raised my curtain and threw the 
stub of my cigar out into the darkness, 
a smothered exclamation of horror es- 
caping my lips. 

“Tt was the will of Allah. Goodnight.” 

It was nearly nine o’clock the next 
morning before we started. Our May- 
lays had gone on at daybreak, to cut a 
path up the base of the mountain to 
where the open forest began. 

We ascended steadily up a moderate 
slope for several miles, keeping the ra- 
vine on our left. It was comparatively 
easy work after we had left the jungle 
behind. After crossing a level plateau 
we once more found ourselves in a for- 
est so dense that our men had to use 
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their parangs again. The heat of the 
jungle was intense, and we suffered 
severely from the stings of a fly that i is 
not unlike a cicada in shape. 

From the jungle we emerged into an 
immense stone field,—‘ padang-batu,” 
the Malays called it. It extended along 
the mountain side as far as we could 
see, in places quite bare, at others deeply 
fissured and covered with a most lux- 
uriant vegetation. Wetramped at times 
waist deep- through ferns, some green, 
some dark red, and some lined with 
yellow, clumps of the splendid Dzpteris 
Horsfieldi and Matonia pectinala, with 
their slender stems and wide-spreading 
palmate fronds towering two feet above 
our heads. The delicate maiden-hair 
lay like a rich carpet beneath our feet, 
while hundreds of magnificent climbing 
pitcher plants doused us with water as 
we knocked against them. Our sym- 
piesometer showed us that we were 
2,800 feet above the sea. 

Beyond the padang-batu we entered 
a forest of almost Alpine character, 
dwarfed and stunted. For several hours 
we worked along ridges, descended into 
valleys, and ascended almost precip- 
itous ledges, until we finally reached a 
peak that was separated from the true 
mountain by a deep, forbidding cafion. 

Several of the older men of the party 
gave out, and we were forced to leave 
them with half our baggage and what 
water was Jeft: there was a spring, they 
told us, near the summit. 

The scramble down the one side of 
the cafion, and up the other was a hard 
hour’s work. Its rocky, almost perpen- 
dicular, sides were covered with a bushy 
vegetation on top of a foundation of 
mosses and dead leaves, so that it af- 
forded us more hindrance than help. 

Just below the summit we came to 
where a projecting rock gave us shelter, 
and a natural basin contained flowing 
water. Dropping my load, and hardly 
waiting to catch my breath, I was on 
my way up the fifty feet that lay be- 
tween us and the top. In another mo- 
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ment I had mounted the small, rocky, 
rhododendron-covered platform, and 
stood, the first of my party, on the sum- 
mit of Mount Ophir. The little Amer- 
ican flag that I had brought with me I 
waved frantically above my head, much 
to the amusement of my attendants. 

Four thousand feet below, to the east, 
stretched the silver sheen of the Indian 
Ocean. The smoke of a passing steamer 
lay like a dark stain on the blue and 
white of the sky. Close into the shore 
was the little capital town of Bander 
Maharani, connecting itself with us by 
a long, snake-like ribbon of shimmering 
light, —the great river Maur. 

To the north and west successive 
ranges of hill and valley, divided by the 
glistening river, and all covered by an 
interminable jungle of vivid green, fell 
away until lost in the cloudless horizon. 

For a moment I stood and gazed out 
over the vast expanse that lay before 
me, my mind filled with the wild, un- 
written poetry of its jungles, its people ; 
and then I turned to my companion. 

“Tt is beautiful!” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“But not equal to the view from our 
own Mount Washington.” 

“Then why take so much trouble to 
secure it? Mount Pulei is as high, and 
there is a good road to its top.” 

I laughed. “Mount Pulei or Mount 
Washington is not Ophir.” 

“True!” he answered, opening his 
eyes in surprise at the seeming absurd- 
ity of my statement. “ He that told you 
they were speaketh a lie.” 

We spent the night on the summit, 
and watched the sun drop into the midst 
of the sea, away tothe west. It was cool 
and delightful after the moist, heat-laden 
atmosphere of the lowlands, and a strong 
breeze freed us from the swarm of tiger 
mosquitoes that we had learned to ex- 
pect as the darkness came on. 

Where the Ophir of the Bible really 
is, will ever be a question of doubt. To 
my mind it embraces the entire East — 
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the Malay Peninsula, Ceylon, India, and 
even China,—Ophir being merely a com- 
prehensive term, possibly taken from 
this Mount Ophir of Johore, which sig- 
nified the most central point of the re- 
gion to which Solomon’s ships sailed. 
For all ages the gold of the Malay Pen- 
insula has been known, and from the 
earliest times there has been intercourse 
between the Arabians and the Malays, 
and the Malayan was the very first of 
the far Eastern countries to adopt the 
Mohammedan religion and customs. 

All the articles mentioned in the Bib- 
lical account of Mount Ophir are found 
in and about Malacca in abundance, 
while on the coast of Africa two of them, 
peacocks and silver, are missing. 

If the Hebrew word ¢hukyim is trans- 
lated peacocks, and not parrots, then 
Solomon’s ships must have turned east 
after passing the Straits of Babel Man- 
deb, and not south along the coast of 
Africa toward Sofala. For peacocks are 
only found in India and Malaya. 

It is a singular fact that in the lan- 
guage of the Orang Bennu, or aborigi- 
nes of the Malay Peninsula, that word 
peacocks, which in the modern Malay is 
marrak, is in the aboriginal chim marak, 
which is the exact termination of the 
Hebrew ¢uchim. Their word for bird is 
tchem, another surprising similarity. 

The morning sun brought us to our 
feet long before it was light in the vast 
spaces beneath our eyes. The jungle 
held its reddening rays for a moment ; 
they flamed along the course of a half- 
hidden river; we stood out clear and 
distinct in their glorious effulgence, and - 
then the broken, denuded crags ana rag- 
ged ravines of the padang batu absorbed 
them in its black fastnesses. 

The gold of Mount Ophir was all about 
us. The air, the stones, the very trees, 


seemed to have been transformed into 
the glorious metal that the little fleets 
of Solomon and Huram sailed so far to 
seek. The Aurea Chersonese was a 
breathing, pulsating reality. 
Rounsevelle Wildman. 
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THE CHINESE SIX COMPANIES. 


THe term “Six Companies” has 
often occupied columns of the leading 
newspapers of the Pacific Coast, and 
may public speakers have stood at the 
street-corners of the cities to present 
this subject tothe people. Still it re- 
mains as mysterious as ever to the 
average American citizen. 

Let us examine the facts of the case, 
and see why the Six Companies have 
been so long immediately connected 
with the American people, and yet are 
wofully misunderstood. We all know 
that the Chinese government, institu- 
tions, life, and customs, differ much 
from those of America, and that they 
are exceedingly difficult for an Ameri- 
can to understand. Even if one under- 
stands the Chinese language, yet it is 
still difficult for him to discover the 
real nature of these companies, unless 
he lives among the Chinese for a con- 
siderable time, and pays special atten- 
tion to the subject. It is doubtful 
whether there has been any one who 
has devoted his time to the investiga- 
tion of the matter. 

Both newspaper men and public 
speakers get their materials for the 
subject of the Chinese Six Companies 
mostly from unreliable sources, and 
have never taken pains to examine the 
real nature of the subject before bring- 
ing it before the public. There are 
two reasons for their doing this work 
in such a careless manner: one is, be- 
cause they know that the more they 
exaggerate about the Chinese, the 
more attention they will attract from 
the great majority of the people. The 
other is, because few or none of the 
Chinese have ever attempted to refute 
their inaccurate statements. When a 
newspaper reporter tries to get some 
information on Chinese subjects from 


the Chinese, he goes around to some 
Chinaman who can only either answer 
him by saying, “Me no sabbe,” or ex- 
plain to him unsatisfactorily on account 
of insufficient knowledge of the English 
language. Then the paper comes out 
the next morning with some very 
prominent pictures of the Chinese, 
whose “pigtails” are floating in the 
air; and the story inthe paper which 
accompanies them is entirely created 
by the imaginative power of the re- 
porter. After having learned a lesson 
from such a man, the Chinese are not 
very anxious to tell all their business 
to every one they happen to meet. 

In fact, there are very few Chinese 
who understand enough English to ex- 
plain what the Six Companies really 
are, so that people can understand 
them thoroughly. No matter how in- 
competent the Chinese interpreters 
may be, we are often compelled to de- 
pend on them for communications be- 
tween the Chinese and the Americans. 
It is said among the Chinese that dur- 
ing the early period, when they first 
came to America, they elected an in- 
terpreter whom they supposed to know 
the English language, in order to trans- 
act business with the Americans for 
them. On one occasion a Chinaman 
died, and the Chinese sent this inter- 
preter to buy a coffin and lot for the 
burial of the dead. The interpreter 
accordingly went to the undertaker’s 
office and said: “A Chinaman no like 
lice (rice), like long box (coffin), sleep 
long time, not get up.” You may im- 
agine how easily the Americans and 
the Chinese can understand each other, 
when they have to depend on such an 
interpreter as this for communications. 

In order to understand Chinese insti 
tutions in the United States, we must 
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first understand the Chinese people in 
China. Of course, it is impossible to 
tell all about the Chinese people here ; 
nevertheless the writer will endeavor to 
tell about the most important political 
and social institution of the Chinese 
people, which may help us to under- 
stand the Chinese Six Companies. That 
institution is the Clan Organization. 

How these clan organizations origi- 
nated cannot be determined. Chinese 
history shows that they have existed 
since a very early period. The origin 
of the clan organizations seems, when 
we study it closely, to have sprung up 
from ancestor worship, like the clan or- 
ganization of the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans. 

By clan organization I mean that or- 
ganization which is composed of all the 
descendants of a common ancestor. 
The Chinese genealogy of each clan 
contains records as far back as fifty or 
more generations. However many gen- 
erations the Chinese can trace back to 
their common ancestor, all the descend- 
ants of this ancestor form a family or 
clan. The people of any one clan usu- 
ally live in a village or a group of vil- 
lages together. When you find the 
village or villages of a clan in China, do 
not imagine that the population in these 
villages is the entire number of people 
of a clan, because the people in these 
villages are only a branch of a clan. 
For illustration of the clan branches 
let us takea Smith family. John Smith 
has three sons, Charles, James, and 
Robert. The descendants of Charles 
live in Santa Clara County, James’s de- 
scendants live in San Francisco Coun- 
ty, and Robert’s live in Alameda Coun- 
ty ;so though each branch of Smith’s 
family lives in a separate county, yet 
they all belong to the Smith family. 
There may be thousands of people in 
China who live together in a group of 
villages, and belong to the same clan 
or family ; and they all call each other 
cousins. An American will feel at loss 
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when he finds that almost every China- 
man has a few thousand cousins. 

Among the people of the same clan, 
every man that attains the age of sixty 
years becomes by virtue of his age an 
elder, regardless of rank or property. 
Besides these elders, there are those 
who obtained a title by passing the 
governmental examination. These men 
are called “Kong Ming” or “ Titled 
Scholars.” All the titled scholars and 
the elders of a clan are the officers of 
that clan. By using the term officers 
it is meant that these “ titled scholars ” 
and elders are to decide affairs that are 
for the interests of their clan. In addi- 
tion to the titled scholars and the eld- 
ers, there is a man that is elected an- 
nually by the members of the clan for 
the office of both secretary and treas- - 
urer. This man is to be present at ail 
meetings of the titled scholars and the 
elders. All boys having attained the 
age of eighteen become men, or of age. 
If there is a meeting of great import- 
ance concerning their clan, these young 
men are to be present and have a voice 
in carrying motions. 

The ancestor of the branch of a clan 
generally owns a great deal of land 
(rice field) and other properties. The 
ancestral land is cultivated by some 
members of the clan, if the location of 
the land is within the convenient reach 
of the clan. Each year the titled schol- 
ars and the elders meet together to rent 
out the ancestral land to the members 
of the family by bids. Of course, who- 
ever offers the highest rent for the land 
gets it. If the land is located at a long 
distance from the clan-villages, they 
rent it to the people that live near by. 
In case of their distant land, they gen- 
erally lease it to the cultivators fora 
term of many years. Besides the meet- 


ing in which they rent their ancestral 
land, they meet about four times a year 
to collect the rents. 

The rents of the land and the incomes 
from other ancestral properties are to 
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be kept in the treasury of the clan for 
the use of protecting the welfare of the 
clan in general. A clan, or a branch of 
a clan, generally owns a large tract of 
land for their villages. This land is 
somewhat like a township in America. 
The taxes for their village-sites, and 
expenses for carrying on law-suits with 
another clan, are paid from the ancestral 
treasury. If there is any public build- 
ing to be erected, or public road to be 
built within the limits of their village- 
sites, a certain sum of money will be 
appropriated from the ancestral fund 
for the purpose. There are many cele- 
brations of the birthdays and the days 
of the deaths of theirancestors, in which 
they worship their ancestors with offer- 
ings of quantities of pork, which are af- 
terward distributed among the male 
members of the clan. The expenses of 
these celebrations are paid from their 
ancestral fund. When the titled schol- 
ars and the elders meet together to col- 
lect rents, or for other purposes, they 
generally have a feast furnished by the 
ancestral treasury. 

Sometimes, when any member of the 
clan leaves the rent of his ancestral 
land unpaid fora certain length of time, 
the titled scholars and the elders de- 
mand the amount from the head of the 
debtor’s immediate family. This fam- 
ily head has either to make the debtor 
pay, or to pay it for him, and then reim- 
burse himself afterward. 

If members of the clan have quarrels, 
dispute over paternal property, or have 
cases of unsettled debts, they agree to 
send a petition to the titled scholars 
and the elders, who meet in the ances- 
tral temple, and decide the disputes for 
them. The titled scholars and the eld- 
ers having met together, the plaintiff 
and the defendant each presents his 
side of the question. Then the titled 
scholars and the elders decide the case 
for them, generally by making them 
compromise the matter with each other. 

If any member or members of the clan 
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have quarrels with members of another 
clan, and if they know that their own 
members are wrong, the titled scholars 
and the elders would humbly apologize. 
Of course, if they know that their men 
are right, they demand redress for the 
wrong from the members of the other 
clan. They would much rather make 
humble apologies and punish their own 
youths, than to have their members pun- 
ished by the members of another clan. 

If any great crime is committed by 
the members of a clan, and the crimi- 
nals flee, the law demands that the 
titled scholars and the elders produce 
the fugitives. If they cannot find the 
fugitives, sometimes the law would in- 
flict punishment on them, instead of the 
criminals. The reason why the titled 
scholars and the elders are held respon- 
sible for the members of their clan, is 
because they should have a better con- 
trol over their youths. It is seldom that 
the criminals can escape the law, be- 
cause when the law requires the titled 
scholars and the elders to produce the 
criminals, then they demand the closest 
relatives of the fugitives, in case they 
themselves are not forthcoming. Thus 
they generally know the whereabouts 
of those who run away from the law. 

If there is any one in the clan getting 
to be obnoxious, and if he has no father 
or near relatives to correct him, the 
titled scholars and the elders advise 
him to repent. If he gives no heed to 
the advice of the titled scholars and the 
elders, they sign their names to a com- 
plaint, and hand him over to the law. 
Then he has no hope of escaping with 
impunity. The titled scholars and the 
elders do that, because they are afraid 
that he would commit some great 
crime, which would bring disgrace to 
the clan. 

The titled scholars and the elders 
not only have power over the criminals 
and the obnoxious people, but also over 
those who disobey their parents. If 
anyone pays no respect to his parents, 
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and has few or no near relatives to cor- 
rect him, the titled scholars and the 
elders command some young men to 
seize him and bring him to the ances- 
tral temple. Then they make him 
kneel down before the ancestral tablets 
and whip him. After this, they make 
him promise to do better. If he will 
not, they threaten him by saying that 
they will sign their names to a com- 
plaint and hand him over to the law, 
where he has to suffer greater punish- 
ment ; or they will expel him from their 
clan, which is considered more dis- 
graceful than to be put into the hands 
of the law. 

Besides punishing those who disobey 
their parents or their elder relatives, 
they in the same manner punish those 
who sell opium in their villages, or 
gamble with boys of the village, or even 
with those who are equal with them in 
years. If a grown person gambles with 
boys, they punish the grown person 
more ; but if he gamble among persons 
of his own age, punishment will be 
equally inflicted on all. 

Owing to their close relationship to 
each other, the grown people in a mod- 
erately numerous clan generally know 
each other. 

Having studied about the Chinese 
clans in China, we cannot help seeing 
that the Chinese clan organization cor- 
responds to the American municipal 
government. As the reader will ob- 
serve, the clan organization directly in- 
fluences the Chinese to form the Six 
Companies in the United States. In 
China, when a great number of the 
members of a clan go away into another 
province, they naturally live together. 
lf the members of a single clan are too 
few to form a fraternity, then all those 
who come from the same province form 
a society. If they come from one dis- 
trict into another of the same province, 
they adopt the same course. Such so- 
cieties exist in Peking and Hong Kong. 
All the candidates of Quong Tong 
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province go to Peking to take the gov- 
ernment examination for the third or 
fourth degree. They form a society and 
rent a hall to live in while they are 
waiting for the time of examination. 
Although these candidates cau speak 
the court dialect or the so-called Man- 
darin dialect, as all must who take the 
examination for the third degree, yet 
they can be detected as strangers in 
the capital of the empire. If the natives 
of the royal city find out that they are 
strangers, they may be cheated in busi- 
ness transactions or insulted by the 
natives. Consequently they must form 
a sort of society to protect each other. 
This society, then, somewhat resembles 
that which is formed by the Americans 
in China, or any other people in a for- 
eign land. : 

We have all heard more or less about 
the Sam Yap (Three Districts) and the 
See Yap (Four Districts) people or dia- 
lect. In Hong Kong or in Canton the 
Sam Yap people generally associate 
with the Sam Yap people, and the See 
Yap with the See Yap. They make 
such distinctions among themselves, 
even in China, largely owing to the fact 
that their dialects are so different from 
each other, and in some customs the peo- 
ple of different districts differ slightly. 

After the discovery of gold in Cal- 
ifornia, and after invitations were sent 
by the Americans to China for her sub- 
jects to come, the Chinese came in 
great numbers to this Coast. In the 
29th year of the reign of Ton Quong 
there were more than. ten thousand Chi- 
nese on the Pacific Coast, while a year 
later there were about three times as 
many. As they had been accustomed 
to associate with the members of their 
own clan, and had suddenly moved in- 
to another land, where everything was 
strange to them, they naturally sought 
to live with their own people. When 
they first came to this country, they 
were people of many different clans, 
and went to different places for their 
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occupation. Perhaps some went to dig 
gold, others to start business, and still 
others to various kinds of work, so it 
was impossible for the members of a 
clan to keep together all the time. The 
reader must bear in mind theearly life of 
California, when she was almost a “ cess- 
pool” for all elements of the world. 
Fighting and quarreling were the daily 
amusements of the early Californians. 
The condition of affairs then was like a 
boiler overloaded with steam, which 
seeks for the weakest part of the cylin- 
der to escape. The unfortunate Mongo- 
lians were the weakest element. Hence 
all others pitched into them. Having 
experienced all these circumstances, 
and mingled with a people (Americans) 
whose appearance, language, and cus- 
toms, were unknown to them, the Chi- 
nese formed a society so that they 
might protect each other, and have a 
better protection for their own national 
brothers. 

This society first rented a room on 
Sacramento Street, of San Francisco, 
for its headquarters, and it was for the 
whole Chinese population in America 
at that time. 

The chief purpose for its organiza- 
tion was to assist newcomers. Some of 
the Chinese, who had never been away 
more than fifty or one hundred miles 
from their birthplace, were almost un- 
able to take care of themselves when 
they first arrived here. When a ship 
arrived at San Francisco from China, 
the society sent some wagons to bring 
the newcomers and their baggage up to 
Chinatown. The society also supplied 
the newcomers with room, water, and 
wood, for a month or two, until they 
could go into the mines, or other occu- 
pations. Of course, this help was inval- 


uable to the newcomers who had no 
relatives or friends here; even in the 
case of some who were entertained by 
relatives or friends, the latter reported 
to the society the aid they gave and 
were paid according to their services. 
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Where and how does this society get 
the money for these supplies? is the 
next question. To provide for this need 
the society made a rule that every Chi- 
naman who leaves the United States 
for China must pay a few dollars to it. 
The amount that each individual has to 
pay has varied during different periods. 
At the present time, each Chinaman 
who is about to leave this country for 
China pays nine dollars, of which three 
dollars goes to the “Meeting Hall of 
the Middle Kingdom,” three to the so- 
ciety to which he belongs, and three 
toward the expenses for shipping the 
ashes of the dead to China. The Chi- 
nese generally come up to the office of 
the society to pay the money and get 
their receipts, while they are waiting 
at San Francisco for the steamer to 
start. The society always sends its in- 
spector (interpreter) to the wharf to 
collect the receipts, and at the same 
time to assist the Chinaman on board 
the steamer. If the inspector finds any 
one without the receipt of the society, 
he asks him to pay the amount required 
by the society. If the individual fail, or 
is unwilling to pay, the inspector tries 
with the aid of American laws to keep 
him from boarding the steamer. This, 
however, occurs very seldom. 

Though this society only collects a few 
dollars from each one that goes back 
to China, yet it sometimes has surplus 
funds in the treasury, as before the 
passage of the Chinese Exclusion Bill : 
since that time there have been more 
coming and going. When it has a sur- 
plus, it uses it either to help some who 
are unable to work to go back to China, 
or to take up the bones of the dead to 
ship back to the old country, or to con- 
tribute for relieving disasters. Those 
who are crippled or too old to work are 
generally aided by their relatives or 
friends. If they have no relatives or 
friends to help them, and have no money 
to pay their passage to their fatherland, 
the society would help them, and the 
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steamship companies generally reduce 
the rate for such persons. 

Some years ago this society made a 
wholesale business of shipping back the 
ashes of the dead. The writer was told 
that the Legislature of California passed 

law to require the Chinamen to pay 
ten dollars for exporting the bones of 
each dead body. To ship the dead back 
to China, then, is rather expensive. 

In the time of the Johnstown disas- 
ter the Six Companies contributed about 
$1,000. They also contributed large 
sums of money to help the Chinese 
during the famine and the floods in 
China, a short time ago. Thus we see 
that this society needs a great deal of 
money to carry out its policy ; and it 
obtains its money from no other source 
than to collect from the Chinese who 
leave this country for China. 

In the beginning there was only one 
society for all the Chinese in the United 
States, but now there are actually seven 
besides the “ Meeting Hall of the Mid- 
dle Kingdom.” A little explanation of 
the fact of the changed number of soci- 
eties may be desired by the reader. 
Having been accustomed to live with 
people of his own clan in China, a Chi- 
nese naturally seeks for the people 
closely related to himself, or his imme- 
diate neighbors in the old country. But 
when they first came to the shores of 
America they could neither find rela- 
tives nor neighbors enough to organize 
any society. Therefore, they had to 
associate with all that wore a cue. When 
there were more Chinese on this Coast, 
and each could find some of his rela- 
tives or neighbors, there was jealousy 
over the different offices of the society. 
For this reason they divided the society 
into several, according to the different 
districts from which most of the Chi- 
nese came to this ocuntry. 

The officers of this society are elected. 
During the early period the officers 
were elected for an unlimited length of 
time, but later on for the term of a 
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year. The reason why the people short- 
ened the time for the term of the officers 
was that there was corruption among 
the officers, and jealousy over the 
offices among the people of the differ- 
ent clans. Some of the clans did not 
wish to have men ofa certain clan hold 
offices forever,—hence jealousy began. 
At the present, the officers are elected 
alternately among the different clans. 
A story that the writer thinks a good 
illustration of the corruption among the 
officers may be told here. Once aman 
of the clan Wong was elected interpre- 
ter for the society. After he was in 
office for some time, he quietly sold the 
building and lot of the society, and went 
back to China with the money. Perhaps 
the newspapers reported the sale, but 
no Chinese could read the paper so as 
to detect the crime. Of course, all the 
business between the Americans and 
this society was transacted by him 
alone, as he was elected for the purpose ; 
and the buyer naturally thought that 
everything was all right. No Chinese 
knew anything about the transaction 
until the buyer came to demand the 
building. As soon as the Chinese found 
out that the property had been sold to 
this man by the interpreter, they ex- 
plained the matter, and repaid the 
money to the buyer, and got the prop- 
erty back. After they straightened ° 
this affair they met together and made 
the members of the Wong clan take the 
responsibility of paying back to the so- 
ciety the sum in full. Thus for one 
man’s crime the whole clan paid the 
penalty, as they would have had to do 
in China. 

Now we come to the most important 
point, which the Americans should un- 
derstand thoroughly. This point is the 
American idea that the Six Companies 
import contract or slave labor. In fact, 
there have been and are some so-called 
contracts for laborers; but these have 
neither been contracts for slave labor, 
nor have the Six Companies had any- 
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thing to do with them. These contracts 
are made between the American em- 
ployer and some one of the Chinese 
merchants. 

In order that the reader may under- 
stand the subject of contract laborers 
fully, the writer will refer to an instance 
that is a good illustration. A few years 
ago there was a contract made between 
a company that undertook to build a 
railroad in Mexico and a Chinese mer- 
cantile establishment, whose name is 
Quong Ying Kee. Since Quong Ying 
Kee could not find all the Chinese the 
company required, they sent men back 
to China to advertise for workmen. 
The laborers plainly understood that 
they were coming to work fora dollar 
a day, and to patronize Quong Ying 
Kee for their provisions. The foremen 
went to work for a dollar and a quarter 
aday. Whether Quong Ying Kee re- 
ceived any commission out of the wages 
or not, the writer has not been able to 
ascertain. If any wished to come to 
work and had no money to pay his pas- 
sage,Quong Ying Kee would pay for 
him and get, the money back by retain- 
ing about two thirds of his wages every 
month until the amount was fully paid. 
Some laborers agreed to pay twice 
what Quong Ying Kee paid for their 
passage ; others one and a half. This 
story was told to the writer by a person 
who was a foreman in this contract. 

The American farmers and manufac- 
turers often make contracts with the 
Chinese for laborers, similar to that 
which has been mentioned above. 
When a farmer or a manufacturer 
wishes to hire a certain number of 
Chinamen to work for him, he generally 
goes into a Chinese store to ask the 
storekeeper to get them for him. When 
there is any contract made between the 
American employer and the Chinese 
merchant for laborers, the workmen 
always understand that they are to pat- 
ronize this merchant for their provis- 
ions. There are benefits in these con- 
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tracts both for the storekeeper and the 
laborers. The merchant gets his profit 
by selling more goods, and the laborers 
by getting work more easily. 

As most of the Chinese laborers do 
not understand the English language, it 
is necessary to have an interpreter 
where a large number of Chinese work 
together. All communications between 
the American employer and the Chinese 
laborer must be made through this in- 
terpreter. Therefore when the employ- 
er wishes the Chinese to do a certain 
piece of work at a certain time, he only 
tells the interpreter all about it. Then 
the interpreter tells the Chinese to do 
what their employer wants them to. 
Of course the Chinese always obey the 
interpreter, for they know that it is the 
employer’s command. Perhaps on some 
occasion an American may ask the 
Chinese laborers something about their 
work ; they will tell him: “Go tell the 
boss (interpreter).” Thus we see how 
easily the American people may obtain 
from the instances that have been just 
mentioned the idea that all Chinese la- 
borers in the United States are slaves, 
because they appear to be controlled or 
“bossed’” by some one Chinaman. 

The next important point is that the 
Americans have an idea that the Six 
Companies have their own court to try 
their own subjects. The Six Companies 
have no more power to have a court of 
their own, than the President of the 
United States to compel the people to 
callhim Emperor. There is, however, a 
society, Jee Kong Tong, which is the 
secret society of the Chinese. Its aim 
is to overthrow the present dynasty of 
China. This secret society does have a 
sort of government of its own, but it has 
nothing to do with the Six Companies. 
Here is not the proper place for the 
writer to describe it in detail. The Six 
Companies have power only to advise 
their people to do things, but not com- 
pel. Occasionally, they hold meetings 


to settle disputes and debts, in the same 
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way as the clan organizations in China. 
Instead of having the titled scholars and 
the elders decide cases, the merchants 
and the prominent Chinese take their 
places. If the plaintiff and the defend- 
ant do not agree with their arbitration, 
the case must be settled by the Ameri- 
can law. 

Sometimes a Chinaman owes another 
Chinaman money, and both live in other 
places than San Francisco. If the debt- 
or tries to go back to China without 
paying his debt, the creditor writes to 
the Six Companies about it. When the 
debtor comes to pay his dues to the Six 
Companies the officers of the Six Com- 
panies will tell him he should pay his 
debt before he goes. If the debtor is 
unwilling to pay, the Six Companies re- 
tain him by the help of the American 
courts. We should clearly see why the 
creditor depends on the Six Companies 
to collect debts for him. It is because 
no one can detect the right man more 
easily than the Six Companies, on ac- 
count of the method by which they col- 
lect their own funds. We must remem- 
ber that they send inspectors to the 
wharf to collect receipts. 

The reader must bear in mind that 
the Chinese custom of loaning money 
is very different from that of the Ameri- 
cans. A Chinaman often loans con- 
siderable money to one of his friends to 
help him to start business, not only with- 
out security, but even without a written 
word from the borrower. The creditor 
loans his money out, taking only the 
word of the borrower for it. The Amer- 
ican law makes no provision to compel 
a man to pay his debts without any 
proof that he isa debtor. Therefore it 
is necessary for the Chinese creditor to 
depend largely on the Six Companies to 
collect his debts, if debtors become un- 
faithful to their promises. 

We have all heard more or less about 
the stern commands of the Six Compa- 
nies, ordering the Chinese not to com- 
ply with the Geary Act. It is said by 
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the newspapers that no Chinaman dares 
to disobey the commands of the Six 
Companies. Let us spend a little time 
to discuss the course of the Six Compa- 
nies in regard to the Geary Act, and see 
whether or not they have done right. 

In the beginning, the Six Companies 
proposed to test the constitutionality of 
the Geary Act in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. To test this law in 
the Supreme Court it certainly needs 
money for the lawyers’ fees and other 
expenses ; so the Six Companies levied 
a dollar upon every Chinaman to meet 
these expenses. In order to test this 
law at all, the Six Companies thought it 
was necessary for them to issue circu- 
lars advising the Chinese not to regis- 
ter. If all Chinese had registered, the 
law would have been constitutional with- 
out testing. Do we not see how much 
easier for the United States to enforce 
the law if only three fourths of the Chi- 
nese had registered ? 

If the Six Companies have no power 
to compel the Chinese to do things, why 
did they obey the Six Companies ? would 
probably be the next question for us to 
answer. It may appear to those who do 
not understand the situation of the Chi- 
nese that the Six Companies have ab- 
solute power over the Chinese, because 
most of the Chinese seem to wait for 
these companies to advise them whether 
to register or not. The fact is this,— 
The great majority of the Chinese in 
America know nothing about the laws 
of this country. On the other hand, 
they know that the Six Companies hire 
good American lawyers to advise them, 
and that men who are supposed to un- 
derstand English, and something about 
American law, hold office in the Six 
Companies. They thought that the 
Geary Act was of no small importance 
concerning their personal rights and 
welfare during their future residence in 
the United States. For these reasons 
they naturally obeyed the advice of the 
Six Companies. No impartial critic 
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would say that the Six Companies have 
done for the Chinese concerning the 
Geary Act anything different from what 
the President and politicians of the 
United States would have done for the 
American people under similar circum- 
stances. Though every citizen of the 
United States has an equal right in the 
government, not every man is able to 
hold the presidential office. Therefore 
the Americans elect able men to take 
care of the welfare of the country. The 
Chinese also elect able men for officers 
of the Six Companies. 

It is well, perhaps, to explain why the 
writer constantly uses the word “ socie- 
ty” instead of ‘‘ company,” to designate 
the Six Companies. Having compared 
the two words, society and company, we 
see the word society is far more appropri- 
ate than company. Perhaps some Chi- 
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nese heard the Americans talk about a 
company of men, and thought that when 
a number of men constitute a body it 
is called a company. The Chinese even 
now often use that word, company, to 
designate their clan or family. 

Thus we see that the Six Companies 
are neither more nor less than a mutual 
benevolent society. 

The materials contained in this paper 
are from the interviews of the writer 
with the President of the Ning Yung 
Company (ome of the Six Companies), 
the President of the “ Meeting Hall of 
the Middle Kingdom,” and some pio- 
neer Chinese, who have been in the 
United States since soon after the dis- 
covery of gold in California. The writer 
himself is also a native of China, hence 
part of the material is from his own 
knowledge of the subject. 

Fong Kum Ngon ( Walter N. Fong). 
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MORE RAMBLES ON THE MIDWAY. 


THE veteran Fair-goer—if I may be 
allowed to coin such a word—must be 
struck with the development of Fairs 
since his visit to the once-great London 
Exposition in the Crystal Palace. The 
London, Paris, Vienna, Philadelphia, 
Paris again, Chicago, and San Francis- 
co Expositions have all been tending 
slowly in one direction—toward special 
features,— to relieve the practical dull- 
ness of a Machinery Hall bya quaint vil- 
lage from the Arctic or Torrid region, 
the imposing magnificence of a Palace 
of Liberal Arts by a mechanical puzzle 
or a vanishing illusion, the storied glo- 
ries of an Art Temple by the actual liv- 
ing reproduction of a Gold Mine or a 
Volcano. A Midway Plaisance, a name 
which will probably be found in our 
future dictionaries, has become a neces- 
sity to all Fairs, and it is not more a 
necessity than a benefit. 

The Frenchman charges us with tak- 
ing our pleasures sadly. The charge 
may have been true at the time of the 
Centennial, when thousands of sight- 
seers saw nothing more enlivening than 
a great Corliss engine, or a marble 


“ Forced Prayer” ; but such a charge is 
not true today, when the thousands of 
sight-seers at the Midwinter Fair can 
mingle their “Oh, mys!” of admira- 
tion before a world-famous painting, or 
an electric tower, with a merry ripple 
of laughter at the recollection of the 
antics of the little people on the Mid- 
way. The Midway is an educator in 
its way.- It presents its varied pictures 
of life with their pleasing, merry side 
to the beholder ; it affords peeps into 
lands and customs that have hitherto 
been myths as far away and impalpa- 
ble as the man-in-the-moon. 

To illustrate, go into the newly estab- 
lished South Sea Island village back of 
Colonel Boone’s Arena, on the North 
Drive, and watch the dancing of these 
half hundred semi-civilized, sweet-tem- 
pered natives from the Fortuna, Gil- 
bert, Fiji, and Samoan islands, and you 
will agree that there is nothing more 
interesting or more educating at the 
Fair. Their wild, graceful dances are 
not what one has been taught to expect 
after spending a day among the dancers 
of Cairo Street, and the rest of the so- 
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called civilized world; they are a sur- 
prise from first to last,—they are the 
simple islander’s method of expression. 
One minute a score of sturdy half-nude 
fellows are circling about in perfect 
abandon, yet never missing a beat of 
the rude drum, leaping and gesticulat- 
ing, clashing their clubs together with 
a seeming intent to kill, but all the time 
their smiling faces belie their actions,— 
it is a dance of rejoicing. Again they 
with a dozen brown-eyed women sit 
about a trio of drummers and sing in 
soft plaintive strains,—it is a song of 
mourning. So dance after dance — club 
drills, sword drills, cannibal dances — 
succeeds one another, until your won- 
der merges into open admiration, . 

They are the handsomest bevy of sav- 
ages ever seen. The young men stand 
straight and tall,as powerful as a North 
American Indian, and as supple as a 
Hindoo juggler. The girls are as well 
built, with complexions of a light brown 
color, and eyes large and lustrous. Both 
Mr. Harry J. Moors and Mr. Joseph 
Strong, the artist and New York club 
man, who have the unique company 
from Stevenson’s famous island in 
charge, speak their soft liquid language, 
and are able at a word to reduce the 
fierce cannibals to smiling, curious chil- 
dren. 
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The stories and tales of the South Sea 
Islands become real after a visit of an 
hour to their theater on Midway ; the 
distant coral reefs of the tropic sea seem 
almost at our doors, and we realize as 
we have never realized before that the 
world is very small. 

I saw Mr. Moors’s South Sea Island 
Village at the World’s Fair time and 
time again,—it was ever new,— ever 
strange. It is well that he has been able 
to repeat the exhibit in San Francisco 
in an enlarged form, for it is one of the 
things we shall be proud to say that we 
have seen, after the Sunset City has 
gone. 

I was in the Colorado Gold Mine the 
other day for old time’s sake ; for it, like 
the writer, spent six months at the 
great World’s Fair. My attention was. 
attracted by a party of ladies standing 
close down to the rail, watching with 
interest the working of the mine. The 
lecturer was describing the process of 
mining and milling the ore, from the 
place where the workers on the seven 
hundred foot level were blasting and 
picking out of the earth to the place 
where the crushed debris went through 
the busy stamp mills. 

“Well, I declare,” exclaimed one of 
the party, as she noted the buckets flit 
up and down the shaft, laden with the 
yellow earth, ‘I owe everything I have 
in the world to a mine, and this is the 
first time I really ever understood how 
they are worked.” 

A modest little woman in black by 
her side said quietly, “ I have heard Fred 
speak of winzes, stopes, and stamps, all 
my life, but never had any idea what he 
meant.” 

The lecturer, delighted with his audi- 
ence, went on pointing out the simple 
but effective modus operandi of his mine, 
while the windlass creaked and the 
stamps clattered. When he had finished, 
the little woman in black paused to ask 
a question, and the lecturer said politely, 
“ Are you a Californian, madam ?” 

She nodded and smiled. 
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“T ask,” he said, “ because I was told 
when I left the World’s Fair to come 
here, that everybody in California was 
as familiar with mines as with their own 
drawing rooms, but | find that Califor- 
nians are even more interested than 
Chicagoans.” 

“We should be, if we are not,” she 
replied pleasantly. 

When the party had passed into the 
next room, to view the wonderful clock 
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I gave a last glance at the snow- 
capped peak of the Mount of the Holy 
Cross and departed. 

Everybody who visited the World’s 
Fair, I say everybody in a popular sense, 
saw the charming little Electric Theater 
on Midway. Its cool, dim interior 
afforded a delightful relief to the blind- 
ing glare of the sun and white walls of 
the great buildings. So its fame pre- 
ceded: it. And the patrons of the Mid- 
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that is a marvel in itself, I stepped up 
to the lecturer and asked,— 

“Do you know who that lady was?” 

“No,” he replied, turning toward a 
bevy of school girls in the rear, volubly 
commenting on the dear little donkey 
that pulled the ore dumps. 

“It was Mrs.— , the wife of ——’ 

The lecturer dropped his pointer with 
a clatter, a look of undisguised astonish- 
ment filling his face. 

“The owner of the biggest mine on 
the Pacific Coast, and never saw one in 
operation until she came to the Mid- 
winter Fair. Whew!” 
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winter Fair have been quick to test the 
charm of which they had heard. 

In a half hour you experience all the 
delights and sights of twenty-four hours 
in the Alps. From your comfortable 
orchestra seat you witness a little bit of 
Alpine scenery as you remember it in 
Tyrol. 

The curtain rises, and you are among 
mountain gorges, and peaks all aglow 
with the red sunlight of early morning. 
You can almost feel the crisp, cold air of 
the heights on your cheeks. Gradually 
the morning gives place to a bright 
midsummer day, with the sunlight falls 
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full on the snowy summits of the moun- 
tains. Dark clouds begin to gather dur- 
ing the afternoon, and a typical Alpine 
thunderstorm pass- 
es over the valley. 
Sunset comes,— the 
shadows steal along 
the mountain crags, 
and stars appear in 
the darkening blue 
above as the moon 
slowly rises, flooding 
the scene with a sil- 
very light. Darkness 
comes sweeping over 
the valley ; the lights 
go out in the little . 
Swiss cottage be- 
neath the beetling 
crags, and the day is 
ended. 

There is certainly 
a connecting link 
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between the Alps and its St. Bernard 
dogs that appeals to man and child alike. 
Stories of travelers rescued by the shag- 
gy guardians of the convent among the 
perpetual snows of the upper levels are 
many and varied in every tiny Fair-vis- 
itor’s repertoire, and it is with a feeling 
akin to friendship that they pat their 
shaggy heads and wonder at their pow- 
erful build. There is no mistaking them 
after once seeing them; old “ Barry of 
Hauenstein,” the 200-pound monarch of 
the kennel, is a living reproduction of a 
thousand pictures that have become 
familiar to all. 

I heard a conversation at one of the 
tables in the Ceylon Tea Court, in the 
Liberal Arts Building, that places the 
great St. Bernards in a new and start- 
ling light. An elderly man, whom any- 
one would naturally address on first 
acquaintance as “Deacon,” a bright, 
lively boy of twelve, anda girl whose 
red cheeks and mirthful eyes made her 
the center of the admiring glances of 
the surrounding tables, were slowly sip- 
ping their tea, and watching a neat 
womanish Cingalese arrange his tortoise 
shell comb in his coal-black hair. 

“ Pa,” said the boy, as he squirmed 
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uneasily in his chair, “I want to see the 
Midway.” 

A frown settled on the old man’s face. 

“Do, papa,” pleaded the girl. “Iam 
tired of oranges, crockery, and things. 
My head aches !” 

“T want to see the dancers,” went on 
the boy, regardless of the awful frown. 

“T am ashamed of you, Philip. You 
know what you promised Ma. Look at 
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and save people’s lives. My Sunday 
school teacher told us all about them 
last Sunday.” 

The brow of the Deacon cleared in- 
stantly. Here was the very excuse he 
had been longing for. 

Later I saw the two emerging from 
the home of the dogs, and the son was 
dragging the old man_ persistently 
toward the Haunted Swing. He was 
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THE ELECTRIC THEATER. 


all the beautiful things about you. When 
we have finished we will go to the Ma- 
chinery Hall, but never to that place.” 

“QO, shoot the machinery. I want to 
ride on the Sliding Railroad.” 

The old man reached over and shook 
the young hopeful until his teeth chat- 
tered. 

Suddenly a bright thought struck the 
girl. 

“Q, Pa, I must see the St. Bernards, — 
those lovely dogs that live in the Alps, 


on Midway, in spite of the maternal in- 
junction, among Turks, Arabs, Indians, 
Esquimaux, and South Sea Islanders,— 
and he was happy. 

I have watched the little-parties that 
fill the tables in the Ceylon Tea Court 
time and again. They sip the tea slowly 
at first, as though it was some strange 
new thing that might poison them, then 
they look inquiringly at each other, sip 
again, take a deep draught, and then 
another. 
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THE CEYLON COURT. 


“Why, it tastes just like tea.” 

I often wonder if they expect it to 
taste like lemonade, because it comes 
from Ceylon, instead of Japan. They 
like it ; say it is more fragrant than the 
tea they get at the store; inhale its 
bouquet aroma ; never forget tocome for 
it every time they are at the Fair; and 
then go home and continue to drink the 
tea of China and Japan. It is one of 
the many paradoxes of the Fair, and of 
many preceding Fairs. 

Whether Ceylon tea will ever be ac- 
cepted by this country is one of the 
problems that the tea merchants of 
Ceylon have been trying tosolve. What- 
ever its future may be, their quaint 
courts in Chicago and San Francisco 
have been one of the prominent features. 

One cannot help comparing the great 
features of the Midwinter Fair with like 
features at Chicago. Comparisons may 


be odious, but theyareinstructive. Paris 


had its Eiffel Tower, Chicago its Ferris 
Wheel, and San Francisco its Electric 
Tower. Each isthe greatest of its kind. 
The Electric Tower in the Electricity 
Building at Chicago was a pigmy, a 
forerunner of the great tower that 
flashes and glows in the center of the 
Grand Court. Only by a trip to its top 
in a swiftly moving elevator, can one 
realize its full height and massiveness. 
Its 270 feet places you above all the 
surrounding buildings, and opens upa 
panorama that includes the city, the 
Golden Gate, the Marin hills, where 
Tamalpais towers, the whole sweep of 
the Bay, the Alameda shore, where Di- 
ablo peeps over the Contra Costa hills, 
and the wide Pacific, where the Faral- 
lones stand out thirty miles away. Di- 
rectly below, the Fair with its buildings 
and swarms of people are spread before 
the eye; while but little removed, the 
winding roads and tropical foliage of the 
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Park cause one to appreciate its beauty 
and extent as never before. 

At night its 3200 incandescent lights, 
changing from minute to minute to all 
the colors of the rainbow, and arranging 
themselves in forms as attractive as they 
are puzzling, naturally make it the cen- 


» 
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ter of all eyes; while the great search- 
light that surmounts it flashes from 
point to point of the compass like an 
animated aurora borealis. At the first 
landing of the Bonet Tower is a band 
stand; the second is devoted to a café, 
well named the Bella Vista. At the 
height of 210 feet the tower becomes too 
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slender for the elevator, and the inquir- 
ing tourist who would mount to the 
great search light must prepare for a 
climb of 60 feet. 

The old deacon who compromised on 
the St. Bernard dogs I hope paid a visit 
to the studio of Mrs. Caroline S. Brooks, 
the Centennial butter sculptress. There 
is nothing connected with her unique 
exhibit that could bring the blush to the 
good deacon’s face. A butter studio is 
a new idea, and seems an absurd one to 
one who has not visited Mrs. Brooks in 
her studio on Midway. Here, as at the 
Centennial and at Chicago, she deftly 
pats and models the yellow butter into 
beautiful figures, creations of her own 
imagination, or drawn from mythology 
or history. George Washington, Na- 
poleon, Mayor Ellert, and our own Di- 
rector-General, would recognize their 
counterfeit presentments in butter any 
day, if they would step into the cozy 
apartment. Mrs. Brooks has also re- 
produced many of her works in marble, 
some of which she exhibits as proof that 
her art is worthy of a more enduring 
form than the elusive butter. Chief 
among these are “The Dreaming Iolan- 
the,” “Godiva,” and the celebrated 
“Vanderbilt Group,” — all in the United 
States section of the Art Gallery. 

While Nevada has the only official 
State exhibit at the Fair, Arizona has a 
most creditable exhibit of its fauna on 
Midway. I do not know that this com- 
plete expose of Arizona’s snakes and 
creeping things will tend to increase 
immigration to the embryo State, but I 
am perfectly sure that it will attract the 
naturalist and the student of nature, 
the sportsman and the curious. Colonel 
Hafford’s collection, which is the most 
complete one ever made in Arizona, and 
will, no doubt, be transferred to the 
Smithsonian at the close of the Mid- 
winter Fair, covers the sides and walls 
of the Arizona museum across from the 
Administration building, while the rear 
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of the building contains one of those 
curious optical illusions that have come 
so much in vogue within the last few 
years, or possibly it is a renaissance of 
the old Egyptian temple mysteries of 
the days before Moses. It is certainly 
one that the old oracle workers might 
be proud of. Ona swing suspended in 
space is the head and bust of a woman. 
She, or it, swings calmly back and forth, 


mens, including nearly one thousand 
varieties in this Arizona natural history 
museum, all of which the exhibitor 
killed or captured, several are of more 
than passing note. Here is the terrible 
Gila monster, whose breath is black, 
and whose bite is death, and whose only 
habitat, we are glad to kyow, is Ari- 
zona; therare trogon bird, which is one 
of three ever captured; the white- 
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before the eyes of the mystified but in- 
credulous audience. 

“Look at her,” says the smiling lec- 
turer, “the famous Miss Luna. You 
have ail heard of the man-in-the-moon’s 
folks, but how many of you ever heard 
of the woman-in-the-moon. Well, here 
she is, the sweetheart of the man-in-the- 
moon ; that is, she was until she saw me. 
I captivated her. Can you blame her?” 

No one answers, and the fair demi- 
woman swings and smiles before your 
eyes, regardless of space or the laws of 
nature. 

Among the fifteen hundred speci- 


necked raven and the pugnacious little 
“road runner,”— the inveterate enemy 
and conqueror of the rattlesnake. 
Then there are a few animal “freaks 
a white-headed black bird, and a fe- 
male antelope with horns. Sea gulls, 
raccoons, coyotes, musk-hogs, and wild- 
cats, abound. If the productiveness of 
Arizona can be judged by its fauna, she 
certainly deserves to become a State. 
All the delights and surprises of Mid- 
way cannot be exhausted in one ramble, 
neither has the ingenuity of the makers 
of them or of the Exposition been ex- 
hausted. Every day new attractions are 
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THE DREAMING IOLANTHE. 


going up, regardless of the so-called hard 
times, or of the doubting wonder of the 
on-looker. 

It is only a few daysjsince Mr. Moors 
came with his forty-seven South Sea 


‘ 


Islanders, and at the date of this ramble 
the Dahomeyan Village with its stalwart 
warriors and masculine Amazons is near- 
ing completion. One needs to begin all 
over at sight-seeing every week. 

Cecil Hammerton. 
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BULULLICOO. 


XV. 
UNDER SENTENCE. 


THE prisoners were taken through an 
immense crowd to the court in the Col- 
onnade. Such excitement was seldom 
known in Bulullicoo. The Judge was in 
his seat, having been aroused from sleep, 
and his countenance wore a frown that 
boded ill for the culprits. The golden 
lamps were lighted, and thousands of 
flaming torches were held by the crowd, 
so that it was as light asday. A solemn 
silence fell as Dacer and Carmia were 
brought forward. 

In the open space before the Judge 
sat the band of brave exiles who had 
attempted the rescue. Many of them 
had been roughly handled in the fight, 
but all looked calm and defiant. They 
were surrounded by a strong force of 
policemen, who seemed much battered 
and dilapidated. The Judge addressed 
the exiles :— 

“ Prisoners, you have been recognized 
as Letter-Men, who have fled from this 
city after committing the heinous 
offense of offering to us the mere shells 
and husks of wit from which the ker- 
nels were extracted long ago. Now you 
have returned with arms in your hands, 
and endeavored to rescue a prisoner 
condemned to death. In addition to 
this, you have scandalously beaten and 
belabored our handsome policemen, 
making them a pitiable spectacle before 
men. Have you anything to say before 
sentence is pronounced upon you?” 

The gray old Chief rose and said, 
calmly :— 

“We firmly believe the young man to 
be innocent. I entreat you to defer his 
execution, for I am convinced that time 
will confirm our belief. As to our for- 
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mer offenses, I will say, without egotism, 
that the people of Bulullicoo will yet 
bitterly regret driving us from the city. 
When the Letter-Wall is forever empty, 
they will repent, but in vain. Why 
should they demand new jokes always? 
I say that a man who cannot laugh twice 
or thrice at a joke is a morose and dan- 
gerous person, and is more deserving of 
death than we are.” 

He sat down, and there was a horrible 
howl of “Treason!” Then the Judge 
said : — 

“T have a stern duty to perform. 
Policemen, watch them well tonight, 
and tomorrow cast them into the Za- 
bycx.” 

The Letter-Men betrayed no dismay 
at their sentence. They were taken 
away a short distance, and a strong 
guard placed around them. Dacer and 
Carmia were then brought before the 
Judge. 

“Young man,” he said sternly, “as 
the sentence I pronounced on you last 
night was the extreme penalty, I can 
add nothing more. What is your name ?” 
he said more gently to Carmia. 

“ My name is Carmia.” 

“Ts Dacer your husband?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“‘ Why did you attempt to rescue him? 
Did you not know the penalty?” 

“T did not know it; but if I had, it 
would have made no difference.” 

“ Do you not know that he is a guilty 
man?” ' 

“He is innocent,” she cried vehe- 
mently. 

The Judge leaned his head on his hand 
in deep thought. At last he said :— 

“My duty isa painful one, but the 
law is stern. Policemen, watch her 
well, and tomorrow tenderly cast her 
into the Zabycx.” 
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An angry murmur of disapproval ran 


through the great throng, and from all 
sides there came a low, persistent roar 
of voices, urging a mitigation of the 
sentence on Carmia. But the Judge 
thundered from his seat :— 

“TI do not make the laws; I apply 
them. Shall the sword of justice for- 
bear to strike because a little fairer piece 
of flesh and blood stands beneath ?” 

So the men fell back, muttering their 
intention of appealing to the King when 
morning came. They dared not disturb 
the slumber of their monarch. 

The crowd slowly left the Colonnade 
and disappeared. The torches were ex- 
tinguished, and only the swinging lamps 
gave their dim light. Dacer was con- 
ducted back to his former seat. He was 
guarded this time by a tall man, who 
wore a long cloak and a broad hat. He 
was resigned to his fate, for he knew 
there was no hope of escape for him. 
Some distance away he could see Car- 
mia leaning against a pillar, and guarded 
by another tall policeman. He had heard 
the murmurs of the people, and hoped 
that the King would pardon her. He 
anxiously asked his guard if the King 
was in the habit of sleeping late in the 
moruing, but he received no answer. A 
profound silence fell. Dacer was lost 
in melancholy reflections, when a low 
voice said :— 

“Haven’t you got about enough of 
this? Let’s take a walk.” 

Dacer looked up in astonishment. 
The policeman had removed his hat, and 
the lamplight shone on his face. It was 
Atom! 
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“Atom!” ejaculated Dacer. 

“Correct,” replied Atom cheerfully. 

“ Why — what — how did you get 
here?” 

“Never mind now; this is a bad place 
to talk. Let’s go down to the river.” 
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“ But we may be seen.” 

“No, we'll keep in the shade. Come 
on.” 

Dacer rose, and they quietly stole 
round a pillar into the deep shadow. 
Then Atom lifted Dacer from the 
ground, and bore him lightly away. It 
was still cloudy and quite dark, and no 
policemen were to be seen, most of them 
being employed in guarding the prison- 
ers. They crossed the Promenade, and 
after going some distance paused near 
the end of the great bridge. 

“ Atom,” said Dacer, “why did you 
leave us so unceremoniously that night ; 
and how did you happen to become a 
policeman ?” 

“T’ll tell you,” replied Atom with 
great gusto. “ But, no; it would take 
too long,” he continued, denying him- 
self with a mighty effort. “Idea is 
waiting for me in the Colonnade, and 
we will get Carmia out, if possible. 
Then we’ll borrow a boat and leave this 
place. City life is a little too exciting ; 
itis not conducive to health and long 
life, I find. Stay here till morning. If 
we don’t come by that time, you may 
know that something has gone wrong, 
and you must get into one of those 
boats down there and float away. A 
clean pair of heels is better than a 
King’s pardon.” 

With these words he disappeared in 
the darkness. Dacer sat on the bank, 
awaiting with fearful anxiety the result 
of Atom’s bold enterprise. He knew 
that morning was not far away, when 
everything would be discovered, and 
with each passing moment he saw their 
chances of escape vanishing. No sound 
came from the dim Colonnade to tell of 
success or defeat, and the dead silence 
was more terrible than flight and pur- 
suit. He turned his anxious eyes to- 
ward the east, which now began to 
brighten perceptibly. He refused to 
believe that it was daylight. He tried 
to persuade himself that it was only his 
fearful imagination that faintly illu- 
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mined the sky and the clouds. But he 
could not ignore the truth. Darkness 
was stealthily slipping away toward the 
west. Indistinct objects assumed shape. 
Morning was at hand! 

Atom had told him to escape when 
daylight came, but he could not endure 
the thought of leaving his friends. If 
Carmia perished, what was life worth to 
him ? 

It was now quite light, and there was 
a stir in the city. A few sleepy people 
began to appear on the Promenade. 
Fearing discovery if he remained where 
he was, he descended the bank amongst 
the shrubbery, and crept under the end 
of the bridge, where he lay on a bed of 
sand, concealed from view, except from 
below, by the stone pier. 

As he lay there the sun rose, and the 
great golden bell tolled musically. He 
heard the shuffling of feet as the people 
ascended to the housetops; and then 
the grand chant rolled majestically 
over river, plain, and mountain. 

The people descended, and great 
throngs seemed gathering on the Prom- 
enade. The heavy tramp of feet sounded 
overhead as they crossed the bridge. 
Peering from his covert, he could see 
that the Promenades on both sides of 
the river were crowded with the popu- 
lace, all seemingly decked in their gay- 
est attire. “They have gathered,” 
thought Dacer, “in all their finery, to 
see the unfortunate prisoners die.” In 
his grief and indignation he felt tempted 
to go forth and heap on the people the 
bitterest reproaches. 

After a time the crowds ceased cross- 
ing the river, but the Promenade was 
more densely packed than ever. He 
heard the voices of two or three men 
at the end of the bridge, but he could 
not distinguish what they said. 

Presently a man came down the bank 
and went to the brink of the water for 
a drink. He was small and shabbily 
dressed. As he turned to retrace his 
steps his eyes fell on Dacer, and he 
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came up with an air of curiosity. Then 
Dacer saw that it was the talkative 
tailor with whom he had conversed the 
day before. 


XVII. 
FROM RIDICULOUS TO SUBLIME. 


“ HuLLo, my friend,” cried the tailor. 
“Why this solitude? Get up, man, and 
go out on the Promenade. You can’t 
see the great spectacle here!” 

“T do not wish to see the great spec- 
tacle,” replied Dacer gloomily. 

“Not wish! Why, man, you’re blue. 
It does n’t happen very often.” 

“Tt only happens once to the vic- 
tims,” said Dacer significantly. 

“Only once, of course, whether they 
win or lose. It’s theirown fault. They 
know the risk they run before they ven- 
ture in.” 

“It’s not their own fault,” cried Da- 
cer angrily. “They are persecuted by 
false accusers.” 

“TI don’t understand you,” said the 
tailor. “Did you sleep here on the bank 
last night with your mouth open? Some 
of the fog must have drifted into your 
brain.” 

“ They are basely persecuted,” con- 
tinued Dacer loudly, “and their death 
is the most cruel injustice.” 

“ No injustice about it,” said the tail- 
or coolly. ‘They are not obliged to 
compete. They know the penalty of 
failure, and enter on their own respon- 
sibility.” 

“T believe,” said Dacer, “that you 
have been snuffing the phoolue blossoms 
this morning. I don’t understand what 
you are talking about.” 

“Why, here is the point,” said the 
tailor warmly. ‘My nameis Doskin,— 
D-o-s-k-i-n. I am a tailor. If I were 
content to remain in my humble sphere, 
I could live safely and comfortably. But 
I aspire to greater things. If I win, 


well and good; if I fail, and descend to 
a cold bed at the bottom of the Zabycx, 
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that end was foreseen, and it would be 
silly to complain. Isn’t that clear 
enough ?” 

“No,” replied Dacer, after thinking 
deeply for afew minutes. “I don’t see 
your application at all. Here is the 
point : If I am assailed by a false accus- 
er, and his testimony is believed, and I 
am sentenced to death, how could I have 
foreseen it? HowcanI help myself?” 

“‘T believe you area fool,” said the 
tailor, with a bewildered look. 

“T am sure you are one,” cried Dacer. 
“ You say the prisoners need not be ex- 
ecuted unless they wish! It’s the most 
ridiculous thing I ever heard!” 

“Prisoners!” shouted the tailor. 
“ Who said anything about prisoners?” 

“ You did.” 

“T didn’t. What prisoners?” 

“Those that are to be executed to- 
day.” 

“Fudge! I said nothing about them. 
I never thought of them.” 

“Then what in the name of common 
sense were you talking about ?” 

** About the choosing of a king, which 
takes place this morning. Didn’t I 
tell you about it yesterday ?” 

“Yes; but my troubles during the 
past night had driven it completely out 
of my head.” 

“Well, a king is to be chosen, and I 
am one of the candidates. There are 
three of us. But the other two are no 
good. The country is lost if either of 
them gets the green gem.” 

Dacer began to breathe hard, and he 
felt suddenly dizzy. His heart beat like 
a flail. He rose and took his crutches. 

“ Did you say there were three candi- 
dates ?” he asked. 

“Yes, three ; but two are no —” 

“ There will be four.” 

“You don’t say so?” cried Doskin. 

“T never was more in earnest.” 


“QO, come on, then. But you know 


the law: if you miss the gem,— splash! 
—ubble—bubble—gurgle—ugh !” 
“ Don’t think you can scare me. Just 
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help me up the bank, will you; I don’t 
want the people tosee that I am lame.” 

Dacer drew his cloak over hiscrutches, 
and they ascended the bank. Keeping 
in the shrubbery as much as possible, 
they succceded in reaching the small 
building at the end of the bridge, where 
the candidates were assembled, without 
attracting the attention of the people, 
who were kept at a distance by the 
police. They found the other two can- 
didates busily engaged in gambling. 
One was a large, pompous man, with a 
dissipated look, whose clothing gave 
evidence of former wealth. The other 
was a fresh-looking, pleasant youth, with 
a loud, barbarous laugh and a reckless 
air. They glanced up as Dacer entered. 

“ Another,” declaimed the pompous 
man, with a glare of displeasure. “We 
are to have an abundance of company, 
it seems.” 

“No,” blurted the peasant, with a 
wide grin, “only a part of one. Three 
whole candidates and a vulgar fraction. 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

They turned to their game again. 

A half hour passed, and the crowds 
began to clamor for the ceremony to 
begin. Presently the seven Judges 
halted at the door, and inquired how 
many candidates there were. The tailor 
answered, and the Judges passed on over 
the bridge. The peasant sprang up 
and said :— 

“There, you ’ve won all my money ; 
but I will either have plenty tonight, or 
no need of any, which amounts to about 
the same thing.” 

At that moment the great golden bell 
struck one stroke. 

“ You go first,” said the tailor to the 
pompous man. The latter departed 
with a lordly air. 

The bell struck again, and the peasant 
shambled out on his clumsy sandals, 
looking a little pale now that the hour 
had come. 

Another stroke of the bell, and the 
tailor scuttled away. 
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There was a pause. Dacer grasped 
his crutches and stood near the door, 
ready to ventureon hisdesperate errand. 
His heart throbbed painfully, and the 
suspense was intolerable. At last the 
bell clanged, and drawing a long breath, 
he stepped forth and hobbled toward 
the temple at the middle of the bridge. 

For a few moments a dead silence 
reigned,— half a million eyes fixed on 
the bare, upward slant of the bridge, 
where a pallid, feeble figure limped 
slowly along. Then there came an omi- 
nous sound from the multitude,—a 
noise like the windina pine wood. He 
was recognized ! 

He felt danger in the air, and quick- 
ened his pace. A cry arose behind him, 
—a terrible shout. He looked back. 
A score of policemen had left the crowd 
and were pursuing him. He made fran- 
tic exertions. He planted his crutches 
and threw himself forward, but he 
seemed to crawl like a snail; the tem- 
ple was yet far away. Now he could 
hear swift feet behind him. His pur- 
suers were upon him; he heard their 
fierce panting. Each instant he expected 
to feel their merciless hands. 

A harsh voice grates in his ear. His 
cloak is seized and held fast. He strug- 
gles desperately,— he sheds the gar- 
ment as a serpent sheds its skin,— his 
enemies fall backward, and he plunges 
forward upon the floor of the temple. 
A purse of green leather is lying near 
him. His hands close upon it witha 
deathlike grip. 


XVIII. 
KING ! 


THE police jealousy alone saved Da- 
cer. His pursuers were both short and 
tall policemen. One of the tall men 


outran all the rest, and a short man, 
eeing that his own party would lose the 
glory of the capture, laid hold of the 
tall man’s garments with a desperate 
and unyielding grasp. The tall man 
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ran on with prodigious leaps, and his 
adversary, unable to compass such a 
pace, yet determined not to release his 
rival, streamed out behind like some 
strange appendage. By this means he 
so impeded the tall man’s progress that 
Dacer barely escaped into the temple. 

When he recovered his breath, Dacer 
rose and passed out at the other side, 
while the discomfited police slowly re- 
tired, engaging meanwhile in mutual 
recriminations. The tall policeman who 
had captured his cloak, solemnly tied a 
a heavy stone to it and threw it into the 
Zabycx, thus executing, to the extent 
of his ability, the sentence of the court. 

The Judges then proceeded to open 
the purses. The pompous man’s purse 
contained a worthless pebble. He glared 
at it, then sat down on the parapet of 
the bridge, and drew from his pocket a 
withered phoolue blossom, which he 
snuffed gloomily. The peasant’s purse 
was barren likewise. He retired to the 
edge of the bridge and recklessly sprang 
upon the parapet, fully and vainly con- 
scious that he was the cynosure of thou- 
sands of expectant eyes. The tailor’s 
purse was opened, and contained a peb- 
ble. He gazed at it with a lugubrious 
countenance. 

“ My friend,” he said, turning to Da- 
cer with profound respect, “that mys- 
terious and powerful spirit called Luck 
has favored you. Alas! had I been con- 
tented, I might have lived to grow old. 
Surely, it is better to live, even as a 
tailor, than to die. Ah, well, I shall 
sleep quietly this night, and not dream 
of misfits or bad debts. I have leaped 
for glory, and have fallen in the mire. 
Farewell ; remember me when you are 
King.” 

“T will,” replied Dacer, much affect- 
ed. “I will raise a monument to your 
memory.” 

“ Thanks, kind friend. If you will in- 
scribe on it that I, Doskin—D-o-s-k-i-n 
—came near being King, I think I could 
die almost happy.” 
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“T will,” said Dacer with emotion. 

Dacer’s purse was now opened, and 
the huge gem lay inside like a burning 
coal of green fire. With dazzled eyes 
they gazed upon it; and Doskin, who 
had retired a little, stood on tiptoe to 
see the prize which he was never to 
possess. 

“Kine!” cried the Judges, bowing 
low. 

They raised him on their shoulders 
and bore him along the bridge to the 
shore, while a tremendous roar of cheers 
burst from the multitudes on both sides 
of the river. As he was borne on in 
triumph, Darcer heard, in spite of accla- 
mations, three dull splashes behind him. 
He glanced back. The bridge was 
empty. 

He was carried to the Promenade and 
placed in a magnificent chair ; but so 
great was the crowd that the chair- 
bearers could make but little progress 
toward the palace. 

As he sat there he performed his first 
official act. He made a proclamation in 
a loud voice, that all prisoners under 
sentence in Bulullicoo were pardoned 
and restored to their full rights in the 
city. This merciful act of the King was 
greeted with applause by the people, for 
on so joyful an occasion a feeling of 
charity and kindness inspired everyone. 

Soon a wild cheer was heard, there 
was a tumultuous rush of men, and the 
released Letter Men surrounded the 
King with enthusiastic demonstrations. 
Pushing aside the bearers, they seized 
his chair and bore him away to the pal- 
ace. 


XIX. 


TRANSFORMATION. 


THE happy news of deliverance was 
brought to Carmia, who shivered beside 
a cold stone pillar, and to Atom and his 
sister, who had been captured in their 
brave attempt to rescue their friend. 
They blessed the King, though they 
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knew not who he was. Carmia and Idea 
wept in each other’s arms, and Atom 
stood near by wiping his eyes, and say- 
ing that the King, whoever he was, was 
a person of good sense and good taste, 
as he evidently appreciated the fact 
that live subjects paid more taxes than 
dead ones, besides being more orna- 
mental. 

Carmia, after the first impulse of joy 
at their deliverance, inquired of Atom 
in tremulous tones if he knew where 
Dacer was. 

“T took him down to the river,” re- 
plied Atom, “and told him if we didn’t 
come by daylight to take a boat and es- 
cape. So I suppose he is in the coun- 
try somewhere by this time.” 

“Then let us get a boat, and float 
down the river till we find him.” 

“We'll do it,” assented Atom. “I’m 
anxious to leave here. The climate 
don’t agree with me. It’s too change- 
able.” 

“What a night we have had!” said 
Idea. ‘I shall be glad to get back to 
our quiet village.” 

As they were preparing to depart, a 
magnificent chair, borne by richly cos- 
tumed men, came through the Colon- 
nade. As they gazed at it with admir- 
ing eyes, it halted before them. One 
of the bearers, a tall, lackadaisical youth, 
approached Carmia and said with a low 
bow,— 

“It is the’ King’s desire that the 
Queen should meet him at the palace.” 

Carmia looked at him with astonish- 
ment, and Atom replied, in the exuber- 
ance of his freedom,— 

“ Young man, you are really sociable, 
not to say gossipy, to stop and tell us 
what the King wants the Queen to do.” 

“The King desires also to receive 
his friends at the palace,” continued 
the man, bowing to Atom. 

“Indeed! What a jolly, hospitable 
person he must be!” 

“ He has sent chairs for them, which 
will arrive immediately.” 
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“Very kind and thoughtful in him,” 
said Atom. 

“This chair is for the Queen,” an- 
nounced the bearer, waving his hand 
toward it. ‘Will she be pleased to en- 
ter it?” 


“I’d bet money on it,” cried Atom | 
-Atom, turning to the young man. 


heartily. 

“T hope she will be pleased to enter 
it soon,” murmured the man, clasping 
his hands and bowing again. 

“Really, young man,” said Atom, 
“your fund of information is delightful 
in the extreme, but I would advise you, 
much as we are pained to lose your en- 
tertaining company, to go and give the 
Queen a chance to enter it. Just try 
her once, as the saying is.” 

“OQ Atom,” whispered Idea, “do not 
speak so carelessly. We may get into 
trouble again. Let us leave this place 
at once. Come, dear Carmia.” 

“But the King desires to meet the 
Queen at the palace, and has sent this 
chair for her,” repeated the young man 
anxiously. 

“So you remarked before, my youth- 
ful friend, and I say it does him credit,” 
said Atom cheerfully. “I see you want 
to keep us well informed, and we’re 
much obliged, I’m sure.” 

“He said also that I was to hasten 
back,” urged the man, with an appealing 
look at Carmia. 

“Then I’d do it, if I were you. Life 
is uncertain at the best,” returned Atom 
gravely. 

At that moment two other chairs came 
along and stopped near by. One of the 
men came quickly forward. He was 
short and dark, and had an air of decis- 
ion. 

“Dallying here, — beware,” he mut- 
tered, frowning at the youth. “Is your 
name Carmia?” he asked, with a polite 
bow. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“The King awaits you,” he said, taking 
her hand and leading her to the chair. 

“The King!” cried Carmia faintly. 
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“Dacer, your husband, is King.” 

“ Dacer,— King?” cried the three in 
chorus. 

“Yes; chosen this morning.” 

There was a moment of amazed si- 


lence. 
“Why didn’t you say so?” roared 


“Why,— I —I—did,” faltered that 
helpless person. 

“T’ll be drowned in the Zabycx if you 
did,” shouted Atom, as he executed a 
tremendous hornpipe on the stone pave- 
ment. 

Carmia and Idea were aided to the 
chairs, but all appeals to Atom were 
vain, and the bearers were forced to cap- 
ture him in the midst of his dance, and 
with great labor hoist him into the con- 
veyance. He did not remain there, how- 
ever, but leapt out, and led the way to 
the palace with enormous strides. When 
they arrived they found an immense 
crowd there, and everyone in the best of 
humors. Their appearance was hailed 
with enthusiastic shouts. 

After receiving the congratulations of 
the people, they ascended the long stairs 
and entered the palace. They wandered 
through its cool halls and ‘spacious 
rooms, and at last met Dacer, who came 
forth clad in kingly garments. It was a 
joyful meeting; for now, after fearful 
troubles, they were secure from alarm 
and danger. 

As Dacer and Carmia retired to a deep, 
richly-curtained window to converse to- 
gether, they saw the former king and 
his family slowly toiling up the long, 
winding road to Mount Bylocazic, alone, 
and forgotten by the people. And even 
then they pensively reflected that the 
time would come when they too must 
ascend that road, with the plaudits greet- 
ing a new King sounding faintly behind 
them. 

The day passed merrily, but there was 
one shadow on Dacer’s happiness. It 
hung over him like an ever widening 
cloud, and cast a chill on his spirits. 











Often his bright smile would die away 
and end in a sigh. Carmia observed his 
sadness, and tried to discover the cause, 
but he nervously chided her anxiety. 
The cause of his apprehension was very 
simple, yet dreadful enough to appal 
anyone. On the next day the ceremony 
of treading on the King’s toe would take 
place, and already the city was crowded 
with peasants. Dacer had but one foot, 
and the future looked dismal indeed. 


XX. 
“ POOR DOSKIN.” 


THE night came down, and thecrowds 
drifted back into the brilliant city, leav- 
ing the palace in delicious quiet. The 
golden bell tolled, and the evening chant 
arose, softened by distance. 

In the twilight Dacer left the palace 
to attend to a solemn duty. Carmia 
accompanied him, and together they 
walked to a part of the palace gardens 
where beautiful shrubs grew, and state- 
ly trees cast a gloom over a quiet spot. 
In the midst of his glory Dacer had not 
forgotten the promise he had made to 
the poor tailor that morning. Some 
workmen were there setting up a shaft 
of white stone. They worked in rever- 
ent silence, and the twilight deepened 
as they completed their task and softly 
departed. Dacer and Carmia drew near, 
and read the inscription with tearful 
eyes :— 

In Memory OF Poor DoskIn : 
A TAILOR WHO CAME NEAR BEING A 
KING. 


After spending some time in mournful 
contemplation, they slowly retired from 
the solemn place, their hearts filled with 
compassion. 

As they entered the palace, a dark 
figure stole from the shrubbery, and 
stood beside the monument. It read 
the inscription,—chuckled, and rubbed 
its hands with satisfaction. Then it 
soliloquized :— 
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‘“ Now that is what I call a good cut. 
Some style about it. It isn’t every 
man who has a chance to read his own 
tombstone. The King isa man of his 
word. I’d like to go and thank him, 
and say goodby; but it wouldn’t be 
prudent, I suppose. Ah, here’s the 
label. Good! ‘A Tailor who came near 
being a King.’ He might have added : 
‘Who came near being acorpse.’ Ugh! 
I shudder to think of it.” 

The figure vanished in the gathering 
darkness, and that night Doskin, the 
tailor, crossed the eastern hills, and dis- 
appeared forever from Bulullicoo. He 
had in some miraculous way escaped 
from the fatal waters of the Zabycx. 


XXI. 
NOTHING LACKING. 


WueEn Dacer and Carmia returned, 
they found Atom and Idea in the grand 
dining-hall of the palace. The ceiling 
of this apartment was formed by a 
great number of intermingling arches, 
whose springers rested on the upraised 
hands of huge yet graceful statues of 
youths and girls. These statues were 
of gold, and were masterpieces of Bu- 
lullican art. They stood looking down- 
ward, and their yellow faces expressed 
wild mirth and happiness, which never 
failed to inspirea like expression on the 
faces of those gathered about the festive 
board. 

Atom and Idea were gazing about 
them with simple delight, and laughing 
merrily with the mirthful statues. A 
great feast was spread, and they all sat 
down at the golden table. Dacer now 
called on Atom to tell the story of his 
mysterious disappearance, and reappear- 
ance as a policeman. 

“My adventures were not very won- 
derful,” said Atom. “I got up very 
early that morning in the forest, and 
scenting oranges in the air I set out to 
get some fresh fruit. I found the or- 
chard, and was just filling my cloak 
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with the finest oranges and figs, when I 
was suddenly seized by an old man, his 
wife, and their twelve children, who had 
stolen upon me unperceived. It wasa 
fine family. The boys were fresh, ruddy 
fellows, and the girls were as pretty as 
could be. I really became quite attached 
to them; and it was evident that they 
became quite attached to me, for I 
couldn’t get away from them. The 
father was a pleasant old gentleman ; 
but he said he was going to keep me 
until my friends called and paid for the 
fruit I had taken. So they brought a 
big rope and fastened it to my foot, and 
tied the other end toa tree,—not a fruit 
tree though. Well, I stayed there all 
day. The girls brought me a nice din- 
ner, and asked me how I could be so 
bad. I told them I didn’t know,— it 
seemed to come kind of natural. Then 
I asked them how they could be so good. 
That confused them a little; but they 
modestly said that they were not always 
good, but they tried to be. 

“But when it got dark, I began to 
think of your trip to Bulullicoo. They 
had fastened the rope so that I could n’t 
untie it, so I set my teeth into it and 
gnawed it'off as close to my foot as I 
could, so as not to spoil the old gentle- 
man’s ropé. Then I walked all night, 
keeping a good lookout for a campfire, 
and about daylight reached Bulullicoo 
without having seen you at all, which 
puzzled me a good deal. 

“ About dusk last night I was surprised 
to meet Idea on the Promenade. She 
had seen Caledin and two tall, cadaver- 
ous men going toward the city, and had 
followed them, fearing they meant mis- 
chief. Soon after we met we heard a 
terrible uproar, and they said a ferocious 
criminal had been caught. We went in 
to hear the trial, and found that the 
prisoner was you. We suspected that 
it was Caledin who had got you into 
trouble, and we laid a plan to rescue 
you; but before we could carry it out, 
in came those fiery Letter-Men and up- 
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set it all. We were mixed up in the 
struggle, and nearly got our heads brok- 
en. Idea escaped; but I was arrested 
by a big policeman, who tried to drag 
me off to court. I recognized him at 
once. He was the tall fellow that I 
fought with,—I told you about it. He 
remembered me, too, when he had taken 
a good look at my face; he said there 
could n’t be two men in the country as 
homely as that. Then I told him that 
you were my friend, and I wanted to 
get you off; so he gave mea hat and 
cloak that some policeman had dropped 
in the fight, and I marched into court 
with a Letter-Man in charge, and no one 
noticed that I was a stranger. When 
the prisoners were sentenced, I boldly 
took possession of you, and I suppose 
everybody thought I had orders from 
the Judge.” 

Atom’s story was received with laugh- 
ter and applause. 

At that moment a servant entered, 
and announced that a young man wished 
to see the King on important business. 
Dacer ordered that he be admitted to 
the banquet hall. Presently a young 
man with a package under his arm was 
ushered in. 

“What is your business with me?” 
asked Dacer. 

“Your Majesty,” replied the youth, 
falling on one knee, “ you now lack only 
one thing of all the world can give, and 
that I have brought to you.” 

He unwrapped his mysterious pack- 
age, and displayed to the King’s aston- 
ished eyes a foot skilfully carved from 
light wood. 

At first Dacer was incredulous, but 
when by an ingenious device the young 
man firmly adjusted it to his crippled 
limb, and he saw that, with a covering 
for the foot, his loss could no longer be 
perceived, his skepticism vanished. 

And then a more delightful and 
ecstatic thought thrilled his heart. In 
the city below were thousands of sturdy 
peasants, their muscular feet shod with 
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ponderous sandals. All were waiting 
with grim, tireless patience for the mor- 
row, when{they would loyally tread on 
the King’s toe. He had two feet now, 
and one of them would not feel the 
crushing of the heaviest sandal. He 
would put his worst foot forward, and 
smile at the savage efforts of the multi- 
tude. He said with deep feeling : — 

“Young man, you have rescued me 
from woe and misery, and have made my 
future bright. My life-long gratitude 
shall be yours. Money is but a poor 
return for the priceless service you have 
rendered me, but yet it commands the 
good things of this life. I will place 
you on the road to wealth. You shall 
be my Gatherer of Taxes!” 

The young mechanic, quite overcome 
at the magnificent prospect presented 
to'him, fell in a swoon. He soon re- 
covered, however, and found himself 
surrounded by the residents of the pal- 
ace, who bestowed upon him the kind- 
est attention. 

Now joy reigned supreme ; and morn- 
ing was near when the royal household 
retired to rest. 


XXII. 


THE PEOPLE AND THE KING. 


AN iron bell ringing with persistent 
tintinnabulations throughout the palace 
aroused Dacer and Carmia from sleep. 
They ascended to the roof to chant the 
morning ode to Mehera. From their 
lofty elevation they had a magnificent 
view of the great city and the surround- 
ing region. Mount Bylocazic towered 
near them, with its superb palace and 
gardens. Far away across the river the 
temple on Mount Ruthia shone in the 
sunlight. They could follow the gleam- 
ing course of the Zabycx from a point 
far in the north to where it rushed into 
the arms of the ocean. When the song 
to the goddess was finished, they de- 
scended and prepared for the stirring 
duties of the day. 
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Dacer and Carmia were clad in costly 
white garments, with rich iron orna- 
ments. Dacer wore hose and sandals; 
and no one could detect that one of his 
feet was of wood. 

The Promenade was already crowded 
when Dacer arrived in his royal chair, 
and he was received with loyal cheers. 
Carmia, and Atom, and Idea, were fol- 
lowing in appropriate conveyances. As 
the King was borne slowly along he saw 
a sinister face ; Caledin was making his 
way toward him through the crowd. Da- 
cer ordered the bearers to stop, and fixed 
his stern gaze on the advancing wretch ; 
Caledin evidently did not knowhim. He 
came forward with downcast gaze and 
made a low bow, then he slowly raised 
his eyes to the face of the King. He 
started back with a frightful look, and 
stood as if turned to stone. His face 
wore the livid hue that told of intemper- 
ate indulgence in the phoolue plant, but 
now it was overcast with the gray pallor 
of fear. He gazed one terrible moment, 
then clasped his hands to his head and 
staggered away. The policemen ad- 
vanced to seize him, but were checked 
by Dacer’s stern command,— 

“Let him go!” 

Fortunately Carmia saw nothing of 
this. 

Caledin did not know that Dacer had 
been chosen King, but on the contrary 
was fully assured that he was dead at 
the bottom of: the Zabycx. After he 
had heard Dacer sentenced to death, he 
hastened to a disreputable part of the 
city and plunged into vile dissipation, 


‘ partly for vicious pleasure and partly to 


drown the voice of conscience, which 
still faintly calls even to the most de- 
praved. He took no note of time, and 
was just recovering from his excesses 
when he met Dacer on the Promenade. 
Learning that a new King had been 
chosen and was then approaching, the 
idea entered his muddled brain that he, 
as Patriarch of Napetoo, must salute the 
monarch. Soadvancing, he saw Dacer 
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in the King’s chair with the iron crown 
on his head. Caledin’s fate is soon told. 
His body, half devoured by buzzards, 
was found a few days afterwards in a 
noisome marsh some distance from the 
city. Being merciless himself, the pos- 
sibility of Dacer being merciful did not 
occur to him. Sothe reptile had stung 
himself and died. 

After this unpleasant encounter, Da- 
cer proceeded to the most beautiful part 
of the Promenade, where a throne had 
’ been prepared for him. Carmia sat be- 
side him, a modest blush upon her cheek 
at the prominent position in which she 
was suddenly placed, and many men 
who had witnessed the ascension of fifty 
Kings declared that so fresh and charm- 
ing a Queen had never before been seen 
in Bulullicoo. The immense crowd 
gathered from every quarter ; the great 
bridge was a blaze of color, like anew 
variety of rainbow spanning the stream, 
and the Promenades were indescribably 
brilliant and animated. 


As the King and Queen looked with 
deep interest upon their host of loving 
subjects, a disturbance near the throne 


attracted their attention. Two police- 
men emerged from the crowd, leading a 
young woman who clasped a small, black 
box tightly in her arms. Her hair was 
disheveled, her face ghastly pale, her 
eyes wild. Her lips moved piteously, 
but no sound came from them. Carmia 
gave a faint scream, and Dacer started 
convulsively, for they both recognized 
Trivian. The policemen were greatly 
excited. 

“Your Majesty,” they said, “here is 
a mad woman whom we found stealing 
through the city. In the box she holds 
so closely there is a man's foot em- 
balmed. We took it from her, but she 
raved and screamed so hideously that 
we gave it back to her. What shall we 
do with her?” 

The King was painfully agitated. At 
last, with a deep sigh, he said : — 

“Treat her kindly. Let the royal phy- 
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sician attend her, and use his utmost 
skill on her disorder. Place her in a 
pleasant house, with cheerful attend- 
ants, where she may see beautiful and 
novel things.” 

“ But what shall we do with the foot ?” 
asked the astonished policemen. 

“Let her keep it,” said Dacer in a 
tone of deep melancholy. “Let noone 
take it from her.” 

As the policemen were about to lead 
their strange prisoner away, Carmia ran, 
sobbing, and clasped the poor lunatic 
in her arms, and kissed her wan cheek. 

“Poor Trivian,” she cried. “Speak 
to me, Trivian. Say that you know me.” 

But she seemed to clasp a stone im- 
age. Her tears fell unheeded ; her sor- 
rowful tones were unheard ; the parched 
heart and wandering mind of poor Triv- 
ian no longer knew a tender emotion, 
save for the horrid thing she bore. Da- 
cer drew Carmia gently away, and the 
crowd closed over the mad girl and her 
mysterious burden. 

This affair was a three days’ wonder 
for the people of Bulullicoo. 

Scarcely had this agitation subsided, 
when several policemen were seen for- 
cing their way through the.crowd, drag- 
ging with them a large, portly man of 
imposing presence. They brought him 
before the King, and Dacer at once rec- 
ognized the Judge who had condemned 
him to death. In spite of the indignity 
to which he was subjected, he still bore 
himself with dignity and pride. 

“Why is this man brought before 
me ?” asked Dacer. 

“Your Majesty,” said a policeman, 
“this is the atrocious Judge who sen- 
tenced a certain person to death not long 
ago. We were about to throw him into 
the Zabycx, when we reflected that you 
might wish to have him tortured in some 
way. What is your Majesty’s pleasure ?” 

“ Release him instantly!” thundered 
Dacer angrily, and the abashed police- 
men shrank back in the crowd. Dacer 


then addressed the Judge : — 
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“You indulge yourself in an autocrat- 
ic haughtiness, but yet I believe you 
endeavor to be just. Beware of a tyran- 
nical pride that may lead you into error. 
Examine with patient care the cases 
that come up before you. You may re- 
sume your seat in the Colonnade.” 

The astonished Judge bowed humbly, 
and departed in wondering silence. 

Dacer now took his place on the Prom- 
enade, and the ceremony of treading on 
his toes began. Deep was the wonder 
and awe when it was seen that he had 
two feet. It was piously believed that 
the gracious Mehera had miraculously 
restored his lost member. Many thou- 
sands of people passed by and trod on 
his wooden foot, while he stood unmoved 
and smiled joyously. On that day he 
gained a wonderful popularity ; for it 
was generally declared that a King who 
could endure such an ordeal, without 
even changing the foot he put forward, 
and smile so warmly and sweetly upon 
all, must possess a trulyamiable and gen- 
erous spirit. In fact, from that day he 
was called by the people the “Good 
Dacer.” 


XXIII. 
DIES IRE. 


IT now remains to tell the fearful sto- 
ry of the destruction of Bulullicoo, a dis- 
aster so tremendous that the nation was 
swept out of existence in a single night. 
The account of it in the ancient man- 
uscript seems to have been written by 
the trembling hand of an old man. 

For some time previous to the awful 
catastrophe the people were alarmed 
by slight earthquake shocks, which be- 
fore had been almost unknown. Strange 
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tumbling noises were heard in the 
mountains, causing great consternation 
among the peasantry. The atmosphere 
became oppressive, and was burdened 
with an offensive smell ; and at night a 
lurid glare was seen on the northern sky. 

The historian was at this period the 
Letter-Man of Bulullicoo, but he met 
the common fate and was obliged to flee. 
He took refuge on the mountains to the 
east of Bulullicoo. It was a fortunate 
thing for the world, for his history of the 
ancient city, which he bore with him, 
was, in part at least, preserved to us. 
He says :— 

“ At night the air grew hot. Thesun 
sank in the sea like a jug of fire. Dense 
darkness covered the world. I heard 
the mournful sound of the ocean. In the 
north a red glare painted the black sky. 
There mountains spout liquid fire. 

‘‘T heard a terrible sound. The earth 
heaved. The hills vibrated. Huge rocks 
plunged downward. Nature groaned in 
death. 

“On the shuddering earth I lay. I 
saw the sparkling lamps of Bulullicoo. 
I looked again, and saw a gulf of dark- 
ness. 

“ A dreadful noise came from the sea. 
A white wall advanced, thundering. It 
burst upon the hills. Then I beheld a 
gulf of spectral light. The Ocean had 
swallowed the Land. 

‘Morning came, more dismal than 
the night. Bulullicoo was gone, and a 
vast sea covered all the land. The tops 
of Mount Bylocazic and Mount Ruthia 
lifted themselves dripping from the 
waves ; but palace and temple had van- 
ished. A wide strait of troubled waters 
surged where the Zabycx had flowed in- 
to the ocean. My nation was dead, and 
I was left to lament alone.” 

Charles E. Brimblecom. 


[THE END.] 
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A RELIC OF THE MISSIONS. 


HERE in the distant clime, where the yellow poppies in spring-time 
Cover the valleys and hills with their shimmering golden sheen, | 
Builded the monks of old, the monks from the Spanish cloisters. 
What of their work remains, of the long arcades and the bell-towers ? 
Only the fragment here of a pillar with vines entwined, 

Of a pillar all quaintly carved with many a curious fret, 

Now almost obscured by the thickly growing lichen, 

That has caught and held the color of the golden haze of the noon- 


time. 
Naught of the red-tiled roof, or the rafters made of the redwood, 
Made of the odorous redwood brought from the cafions cool, 
There where in deepest shadows grow the delicate ferns, 
And where the sweet spring waters gush from their mossy wells. 
What of their work remains? Only the graven tomb-stones 
Set in the fragrant bloom that grows in the southern valleys, 
Marking the place where the monks are taking their last, long rest! 
Do you see the remains of their work? Not here in the lonely pillar, 
Nor there in the bloom-covered graves: go search in the lives of the people, 
Something, I doubt not, remains of the work of the monks of the old-time; 
Down through the years it has come though perhaps we may not discern it. 
Just as the spring’s clear waters are held in the swift-flowing river. 
So the result of their work, of their every noble endeavor, 
Is found in the lives of the people who live in the sun-kissed valleys, 
When in the years gone by the monks from the Spanish cloisters, 
Builded the long arcades with the red-tiled roofs and the bell-towers. 
Edward Hulme. 
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THE ENCHANTED MOUNTAINS. 


A TALE OF MONTEREY COUNTY. 


A sHorT distance from the coast and 
running parallel to it, in central Cali- 
fornia, are the Santa Lucia Mountains ; 
an “enchanted country,” for it would 
seem the spirits hover about them, 
guarding most jealously the secret of 
their fabled treasure. Gold and silver 
exists in their fastnesses, for the early 
Franciscan monks learned the location 
of mines from the Carmel Indians, and 
profited largely by them. 

Stories of a lost mine are rife in this 
half mystical region, and prospectors 
are stili searching in the cafions and 
gulches of the chain. In early days the 
Indians brought into the mission towns 
gold dust and nuggets, as offerings to 
the Church, and barter at the stores. 
To this day stockmen often ride excit- 
edly into Salinas with pieces of rich 
quartz and small lumps of virgin gold 
they have accidentally found. 

A few years ago two hunters were 
pushing their way through the brush. 
They were searching for Lost Valley, 
that bourne of all hunters and prospect- 
ors in the Santa Lucia; but which, in 
this generation at least, the foot of white 
man has never trod. This valley was 
plainly visible to them when the sky was 
pink with dawn, but they had found no 
trail leading into it, nor had any that at- 
tempted ever discovered its gateway. 

The difficulties of traversing these 
mountains were well known. There 
were great rents in the rocky sides, 
made by storms and earthquakes, where 
wrecks of giant pine trees lay covered 
with the debris of the forest. If they 


found a foothold on the almost perpen- 
dicular side there was danger of causing 
a whole avalanche of rocks, shrubs, logs, 
and young pine trees. 


At a little opening in the brush they 
came suddenly upon two men sitting on 
a log, with a paper spread out before 
them. They did not appear surprised 
at the intruders, but arose and cour- 
teously lifted their hats. 

“ Buenas dias, senores,” said one of 
the strangers. Then in English, “ What 
game?” 

The hunters told them they had not 
shot anything yet, as they were more in 
search of a way into a hitherto inacces- 
sible valley than in pursuit of game. 

One of the sefiors—for Spaniards they 
were —turned to his companion, and 
held a rapid conversation in Spanish, 
then smilingly said to the hunters :— 

“We too are searching for a spot 
which has so far eluded us. Perhaps 
you may be able to help us. You see 
this parchment? It isa map of these 
mountains, bequeathed to us by our 
uncle, a priest who forty years ago 
labored in the Mission below. When 
the government no longer permitted 
their patriarchal rule he returned to 
Spain, and when he died a few years 
ago he charged us to come to this coun- 
try, and told us_that with the aid of this 
map we would find a rich gold mine, 
whose existence was well known to both 
Indians and priests. We have wandered 
over these mountains for weeks, and 
have found nothing to indicate that this 
is the place, except its position from the 
ruined church in the valley. Look, 
sefiors, where these three crosses are in 
red ink, there are supposed to stand 
three tall pine trees, a certain distance 
from which the mine is to be found.” 

Ha nding the map to the hunters, he 
said: “Have you ever heard of gold 
being found in these mountains?” 


’ 
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The older hunter smiled grimly, as 
he scanned the map closely ; while the 
other explained to the Spaniards that his 
companion was an experienced moun- 
taineer and an expert woodman, who 
had spent the last twenty years in this 
region, but the ravages of the elements 
and the growth of the pines changed 
the face of the country every few years, 
so that it would be difficult to locate 
any place from a map of forty years 
ago. Healso explained that he spent 
several weeks here each summer hunt- 
ing and fishing with a party of friends, 
with this man, who was known as “ Old 
Rocky,” for a guide. They had just 
arrived the day before, and were on 
their way to see if the storms of the 
preceding winter had not made a path 
in the forest among the rocks by which 
they could penetrate “ Lost Valley.” 

As Old Rocky handed back the map 
he shook his grizzled head. 

“ Wall, strangers, ye come a mighty 
long ways to be disappointed. There ’s 
heaps o’ folks in this kentry who has 
spent most a lifetime prowlin’ over 
these hills lookin’ fur that thar Lost 
Mine. Yes, everybody knows there’s 
gold about here, and this is about the 
color of it,” taking out of his pocket a 
small piece of rock with a bright vein of 
gold running through it, and handing it 
to the Spaniards. ‘I picked that up 
last year somewhar around here ; but 
law! I’ve got heaps of jist sich stuff in 
my cabin, and I’ve scratched in every 
gulch and old water-bed in the whole 
region, and I can’t find no ledge nor 
mine. I git disgusted sometimes, and 
think I'll light out and let prospectin’ 
alone, when I’]] find another rich speci- 
men, and then I’m in fur huntin’ agin 
fur that thar mine. It’s around here 
somewhar, but whar, whar?” And he 
looked sadly around. 

To the inquiry if there were any In- 
dians living who would be likely to 
know, he said : — 

“ Yes, there’s old Silvaria, she knows 


fast enough, but she’s crazy as a loon,— 
has been for twenty years. Ye see, she 
and her two sons lived in these moun- 
tains, and them two greasers would 
come inter town with gold,— lots of it. 
Folks was wild to find whar they got it, 
but they was smart and kept the secret. 
After a while two Portugee sailors took 
to watchin’ and doggin’ on ’em, and I 
guess they got mad,’cause they could n’t 
find out nothin’ ; fur one day them greas- 
ers was found dead, hangin’ to a tree. 
They had a paper pinned onto ’em sayin’ 
as they was hoss thieves. Shucks! 
They had no use fur hosses ; that was too 
thin. Couldn’t prove nothin’ agin the 
sailors, though. Old Silvaria, their 
motier, found ’em hangin’ and went 
loony from that time. She wanders 
around the fields and about the town, but 
won't come nigh the mountains. I can 
interjuce you to her, but she won't tell 
nothin’, — she’s crazy. 

“There used to be an old Injun around 
here named Jacinto. We called him 
Jack fur short. He used to come inter 
town with pitch pine to sell to the wom- 
en folks fur kindlin’. He always had 
his pockets full of quartz and dust, but 
he did n’t know the value of it : he would 
give a whole handful fur a drink of 
whisky. Nobody couldn’t git nothin’ 
out of him as to whar he got it, and 
when they tried to foller him, he’d man- 
age to git clear on em somehow. One 
day that Injun come in a store whar 
some on us was sittin’, and he had about 
fifty dollars’ wuth. He showed it to the 
storekeeper, and grunted out,— ‘ How 
much wuth ?’ 

“The feller was half wild. He said,— 

** Jack, ye can have anytng in my 
store ye want.’ 

“Old Jack pinted to a pick-ax, a pair 
of boots, and whisky. 

“ We all worked hard over that Injin, 
tryin’ to git him-to tell whar he found 
it, but all we could git out of him was 
‘ Manana, manana'’ Ye know, Injins 
don’t talk much. We just made up our 
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minds not to let old Jack out of our 
sight agin ; and fur days we took turns 
watchin’ him, and waitin’ fur him to 
start up the mountins. He hung around 
town fur a whole week. I guess he sus- 
picioned we was watchin’ him, but one 
day he started. We dodged along behind 
him fur about four hours’ hard climb, 
when he turned ’round and said to us :— 

“*Gotto go back; no got plenty baccy; 
no got plenty whisky ; heap rattlesnake 
up there,— need plenty whisky.’ 

“The old rascal must have knowed 
we was follerin’ him all the time ; so we 
all come down inter town agin, the most 
disgusted set of fellers ye ever did see. 
Jack he hung around town till dark and 
got roarin’ drunk. We let up watchin’ 
him, knowin’ he would n’t go agin till 
next day any way. Inthe night his hut 
burned up, and the next day we raked 
his bones out of the ashes. So nobody 
never found out nothin’ by him. And 
old Silvaria is the only one left.” 
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The Spaniards joined camp with the 
two hunters, and during their stay in 
the mouutains hunted and fished with 
them, proving pleasant and agreeable 
companions. When they broke camp 
and left the mountains, as they rode 
into town, some Spanish girls ap- 
proached them, and begged for money 
with which to bury and pay for mass 
and candles for old Silvaria. She had 
been found dead in a field that morning. 

So died the last Carmel Indian, and 
the secret of the “Lost Mine” was 
buried with her. 


Every summer prospectors, geolo- 
gists, and miners, haunt the Santa Lu- 
cia Mountains: every winter the storms 
beat and crash among them, and in the 
spring the foothills clothe themselves 
with many-colored garments of wild 
flowers. But the spell of the enchant- 


ment remains unbroken; the true Prince 
is yet to come. 


Kate P. Steghold. 
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SOME BOOKS OF VERSE. 


Tue showing of verse on our table this 
half year is pretty meager, both in quan- 
tity, and — it must be added—in quality, 
take it all in all. It seems that the hard 
times discourage poetry making as well 
as more profitable industries. The poet 
has had the reputation of singing best 
in adversity, and perhaps the poetic prod- 
uct of this year and last has not thus far 
come to print, and we shall yet have i* 
in a remarkable burst of melody. 

Lines by Lamplight,’ Vagrant Fanctes,* 
and Fernwood Leaves* would not call for 
notice, but for a certain interest that 
attaches to two of them as products of 
places that scarcely have a literature as 
yet,— Pueblo(Colorado)and Milwaukee, 
—while the third has a Californian local 
interest. Lines by Lamplight is a mere 
pamphlet slip of rhymes that are prim- 
itive enough, one may say puerile, and 
yet have also a certain engaging fresh- 
heartedness that gives the reviewer a 
friendly feeling toward their author, 
rather than ‘the sense of exasperation 
they would rouse if they were more pre- 
tentious. Vagrant Fanctes, which is 
more pretentious, and scarcely any less 
futile as verse, provokes to severer com- 
ment. Its white and gold covers enclose 
attempts at sentiment, satire, and soci- 
ety verse, that are hopelessly beyond the 
powers of the writer. She is evidently 
a person of active mind and wide sym- 
pathies, without education enough to use 
or to express these intelligently. Of all 
styles of verse, the light and graceful — 
whether society verse or satire —is the 
most dangerous, and the one in which 


1 Lines by Lamplight. By L.H. Sproull. Pueblo, 
Colorado: Chieftain Publishing Company. 

2 Vagrant Fancies. By Frances Grant Teetzel. Mil- 
waukee, Published by the Author: 1893. 

3 Fernwood Leaves. By A. Williams. Upton Broth- 
ers: San Francisco: 1894. 
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bungling produces the most grotesque 
results. It is a pretty crude stanza that 
will not manage to hold a serious senti- 
ment, and give it at least an air of simple 
if awkward sincerity that disarms crit- 
icism ; but for him who tries to be sport- 
ive and does it lumberingly there is no 
grace. Fernwood Leaves makes no such 
attempt, and perhaps to the excellence 
of the motive —the celebration of the 
virtues of the “Pioneer Mothers” of 
California— may be forgiven much in 
the way of halting and prolix verse. 

Father Junipero Serra’ is of a some- 
what higher order, as far as mere intel- 
ligence of language and versification are 
concerned, It is a long and tedious nar- 
ration of controversies between Padre 
Junipero and Governor Fages, concern- 
ing the relations of Church and State, 
interwoven with unexciting love affairs 
of some of the younger men. A narra- 
tion, we say, though it is cast in the 
form of a drama, for it really has noth- 
ing of the drama save the externals of 
form. Its spirit is devout; and those 
who prize it for the tribute it pays to 
the great missionary hero of the Church, 
may do so without being jarred by any 
gross fault of rhyme, meter, or wording, 
even though they will find no poetry in 
the whole. The book contains a num- 
ber of pretty crude cuts. 

® Minette, an idyl of the California red- 
woods, told somewhat ramblingly in the 
flowing rhymes we are accustomed to 
from Mr. Cheney, is illustrated with soft 
little washes, bits of landscape, and 
wild flowers of the region described, all 
very true to life. It is a very pretty 

4 Father Junipero Serra. An Historical Drama. By 
Chester Gore Miller. Chicago: Speer, Baker & Co: 
1894, 

5 Ninetite. A Redwoods Idyl. By John Vance Che- 


ney. Illustrated by M. Isabelle Morrison. San Fran- 
cisco: Wm. Doxey : 1894. 
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book, not striking in any way asa poem, 
but never ungraceful, and never below 
a certain poetic level of phrase. As 
narrative, it cannot be commended, for 
it has none of the movement and clear- 
ness it should have, nor much sense of 
perspective in incident. It is interest- 
ing,to note that it is published in San 
Francisco,—evidence that publishing is 
possible enough here, as far as good 
book-making is concerned. 

Lyric Touches‘ contains a good deal 
of very light verse, addressed “Toa 
Slipper,” “To a Fan,” “To a Fallen 
Leaf,” and to some more serious sub- 
jects, but never in a very serious tone. 
It shows education and a considerable 
skill in mere meter and phraseology ; 
but it is, all in all, quite trivial, and has 
no sufficient reason for existence. Here 
and there one finds a pretty stanza, and 
the bit we italicize, which occurs in a 
description of a landscape at sunset, is 
more than pretty : — 

A meadow lark is lilting in the plain, 

An owl forlornly cooing from a tree 

Which velvet winds are dusting lazily. 

A flock of sheep agraze within the green 

Sweet grass, crops daintily toward the sheen 

Of dancing stream entangled in her dress 

Of violets ; whzle floats a restlessness 

In toneless fugues of light above the scene. 
This is certainly an unusually felicitous 
rendering in words of the indefinite 
lights in the upper air as the sun disap- 
pears. 

The two books that remain are of a 
higher order than any we have noticed. 
They are alike only in being the work 
of women; they come from opposite 
sides of the continent, and are as unlike 
as possible in tone and subject. 

Low Tide on Grand Pré* is a small 
collection of poems, selected with refer- 
ence to their harmony in tone with the 
name poem. It is quite noticeable 
poetry,— full of an elusive music that 

ILyric Touches. By 
Robert Clarke & Co. : 


2Low Tide on Grand Pré. By Bliss Carman. 
York : Charles L. Webster & Company : 1893. 


John Patterson. Cincinnati : 
1893. 
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carries one along, half-understanding 
a good deal that is vaguely pleasing in 
the verse: one feels here and there as 
if floating in a dim moonlight down a 
stream between shadowy thickets of 
what may prove beautiful things if we 
stop and examine. The obscurities are 
never meaningless ; and if the import- 
ance of the poetry scarcely justifies the 
effort it here and there takes to read 
with mind as well as ear, the difficulties 
do not seem affectations. The chief 
characteristics of the poems are a gen- 
tle pensiveness, scarcely deepening to 
melancholj, and a sensitive and telling 
expression of many aspects of nature. 
Thus :— 


Outside, a yellow maple tree, 
‘Shifting upon the silvery blue 

With small innumerable sound 
Rustled to let the sunlight through. 


The livelong day the elvish leaves 

Danced with their shadows on the floor ; 
And the lost children of the wind 

Went straying homeward by our door. 


And all the swarthy afternoon 
We watched the great deliberate sun 
Walk through the crimsoned, hazy world, 
Counting his hilltops one by one. 


Or again :— 


Call to me, thrush, 
When night grows dim, 
When dreams unform 
And death is far! 


When hoar dews flush 
On dawn’s rathe brim, 
Wake me to hear 
Thy wildwood charm, 


As a lone rush 
Astir in the slim 

White stream where sheer 
Blue mornings are, 


Stir the keen hush 
On twilight’s rim 

When my own star 
Is white and clear. 


In This Our World® is a small paper- 


3 In This Our World. By Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


Oakland, Cal.: McCombs & Vaughan: 1894. 
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covered volume, issued by no regular 
publishing house, roughly and not al- 
ways correctly printed. But it contains 
some of the most noteworthy verse of 
the sort that has been published for 
years in this country. The poems are 
for the most part the poems of an agi- 
tator,—uneven, sometimes unfair, witty, 
trenchant, daring. It is very rare to 
find a person that can deal a straight, 
telling blow of satire and argument in 
verse ; very rare to see language handled 
as freely and unconcernedly in rhyme 
and meter as in prose, and yet never 
missing its mark. We do not know 
where we should look, short of the Big- 
low Papers, to find just the same sort of 
thing done that Mrs. Stetson does now 
and then in this little collection. Some 
of the poems have already been widely 
copied, — especially “Similar Cases,” 
with its witty though not flawless refu- 
tation of the principal argument against 
“nationalism.” We give here two 
others that have been somewhat less 
quoted, and that, having by chance the 
same theme differently handled, con- 
trast very well the two manners used 
in the poems. 


An Obstacle. 


I was climbing up a mountain path 
With many things to do, 

Important business of my own 
And other people’s too, 

When I ran against a Prejudice 
That quite cut off the view. 


My work was such as could not wait, 
My path quite clearly showed, 

My strength and time were limited, 
I carried quite a load, 

And there that hulking Prejudice 
Sat all across the road. 


So I spoke to him politely, 
For he was huge and high, 

And begged that he would move a bit 
And let me travel by ;— 

He smiled, but as for moving ! 
He did n’t even try. 


And then I reasoned quietly 
With that colossal mule ; 

My time was short—no other path— 
The mountain winds were cool— 
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I argued like a Solomon, — 
He sat there like a fool. 


Then I flew into a passion, 

I danced and howled and swore, 
I pelted and belabored him 

Till I was stiff and sore ; 
He got as mad as I did— 

But he sat there as before. 


And then I begged him on my knees— 
I might be kneeling still 

If so I hoped to move that mass 
Of obdurate ill-will.— 

As well invite the monument 
To vacate Bunker Hill ! 


So I sat before him helpless, 
In an ecstasy of woe: 

The mountain mists were rising fast, 
The sun was sinking slow,— 

When a sudden inspiration came, 
As sudden winds do blow. 


I took my hat, I took my stick, 
My load I settled fair, 

I approached that awful incubus 
With an absent-minded air— 

And I walked directly through him, 
As if he wasn’t there ! 


The Lion Path. 
I dare not !— 
Look—the road is very dark— 
The trees stir softly, and the bushes shake— 
The long grass rustles, and the darkness moves, 
Here,—there,—beyond !— 
There ’s something crept across the road just now ! 
And you would have me go? 
Go there,—through that live darkness hideous 
With stir of crouching forms that wait to kill? 
Ah Jook! See there, —and there, —and there, 
again,— 
Great yellow glassy eyes close to the ground ! 
Look! Now the clouds are lighter I can see 
The long, slow lashing of the sinewy tails 
And the set quiver of strong jaws that wait,— 
Go there? NotI! Who dares to go who sees 
So perfectly the lions in the path ? 


Comes one who dares. 

Afraid at first, yet bound 
On such high errand that no fear could stay. 
Forth goes he, with the lions in his path. 


And then ?— 

He dared a death of agony,— 
Outnumbered battle with the king of beasts,— 
Dared, and went forth to meet—QO,ye who fear ! 
Finding an empty road, and nothing there. 

A wide, bare, common road, with homely fields 
And fences, and the dusty roadside trees, — 
Some spitting kittens, maybe, in the grass. 
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The Father of San Francisco Schools. 


New England! What a wealth of history in the 
name! Contrasted with the wide measurements of 
the far West, how small her area, — compared with 
the lavish endowments of our plains and moun- 
tains, how scanty her natural resources ; yet how 
rich in manhood, how great in achievement, her 
sons have been. The story of the majestic march 
of her children from Plymouth to Oregon and the 
Golden Gate reads like an epic poem. Their hardy 
spirit, their devotion to freedom, are impressed upon 
the constitutions of a score of noble commonwealths. 
Her inspirations following the decades have planted 
the schoolhouse in fertile valley and storm-swept 
mountain. Faithful to their trust, her sons have 
borne the ark of the covenant of liberty through 
pathless wilderness unfalteringly, her daughters 
keeping pace with song and cheer, planting the 
blossoms of a rich home life along the way. This 
inspiration is creative, constructive. Whatever the 
immediate motive,—whether gain by plow, or ax, or 
pick, —law and order, home, church, society, spring 
into form and crystallize in beauty and strength 
where they abide. 

When men in eager haste for the golden harvest 
braved the perils of land or sea to reach the Pacific 
Slope in ’49, there was one who brought with him 
an equipment strangely prosaic and out of the com- 
mon. In his cabin, a chest filled with school books 
and maps ; lashed to a mast, a school bell, —his offer- 
ing to the State sure to spring up in the path of the 
countless pioneers,—New England’s voice in the 
babel of sound, accenting with its inspiring and pro- 
phetic notes the wild gales that raged about the 
threatening headlands of Cape Horn. A youthful 
son of Maine, a graduate from its primitive school- 
house, with a taste of the classics received at Farm- 
ington Academy, Kent’s Hill, and Andover; who 
had taught in his native State and Massachusetts, 
**boarding round”; it was he who conceived the 
plan of planting the public school system, to which 
as a poor lad he owed so much, upon the extreme 
western shore of the land he loved so well. Others 
would dig for gold; he would be a schoolmaster, 


1Mr. Pelton came of patriotic lineage on both his 
mother’s and father’s side. He says himself, ‘‘My grand- 
father and his father enlisted, volunteers, ten days after 
the bugle blasts and cannon roar of Bunker Hill. The 
elder Pelton fell pierced by a cannon-ball at White 
Plains, a few days later. My grandfather served 


through the war,—fought to a finish,—a part of the time 
one of Washington's body-guard, was at Valley Forge 
and the Surrender of Yorktown. 
103 years old.” 


Died in 1856, aged 


and sow the good seed so essential to the nourishment 
of the State that was to be. A young wife came with 
him. He was poor in everything but wife, hope, and 
an earnest purpose. Sympathetic friends contributed 
to his meager outfit. The bell was ‘‘ Donated to the 
First Grammar School of San Francisco by H. N. 
Hooper & Co., Boston.” 

The ship, the New Jersey, bearing this precious 
freight anchored off Clark’s Point, October 11th, 
1849. The last $1.50 of J. C. Pelton was paid to 
carry his little household and his goods from the 
ship to the sandy beach a hundred yards away! 
He rented a two-room redwood shanty (three hun- 
dred dollars a month) of G. W. Brooke, now of Ala- 
meda, who had been a sailor boy, taking his first 
voyage from Boston. 

The new tenant had no money, but when he made 
known his purpose, his landlord said: ‘* That will 
cost you money, but if you get at once about it, you 
can first make some money at something, then you 
can go on all right, I guess, and you can repay me 
when you get it. That’ll be all right.” 

So he went to his tool chest, and bringing out an 
old buckskin mitten, ‘‘ There,” said he, ‘‘is about 
$7,000, my own diggin’. I’ll turn out some for 
you. You'll have to weigh it, for I’ve no scales 
here ; but use what you want of it, and then youcan 
weigh what is left, and you’ll know what you have 
used.” 

The pioneer schoolmaster was soon making money. 
Four hundred dollars was his third day’s earnings. 
Several hundred dollars were made in one perilous 
night, when on a lighter loaded with goods a friendly 
inbound bark with the cast of a rope saved him 
from the swirl of an ebbing tide near the Golden 
Gate. In sixty days he was the happy possessor of 
quite a sum of ready cash. Then there appeared 
in the press the following notice : 


“First FREE PuBLic SCHOOL.” 


To the Citizens of San Francisco: —The subscriber 
proposes to establish in San Francisco a Free Pub- 
lic School. 

In order that the school may be free to all who 
may be disposed to avail themselves of its privileges, 
it is proposed to admit, free of tuition, all who may 
apply; no other compensation being required at 
present than what the friends of the school and the 
public generally may be disposed to contribute. 

It is also proposed, until better arrangements can 
be made, that the school consist of children and 
youth of both sexes, and of the different ages that 
usually attend primary and more advanced schools, 
and that the course of study include those English 
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branches taught in the Public Schools of New Eng- 
land. 

The Baptist Chapel, situated on Washington 
Street, has been generously tendered, and a sufficient 
sum guaranteed to conveniently fit the same for the 
uses of the proposed school. 

The school will commence on Wednesday, the 
22nd instant. 

Before leaving the States the subscriber procured, 
at the expense of much time and pains, an ample 
supply of the most approved school books, with 
which those pupils who wish can be supplied at the 
school-room. 

The names of the Trustees will appear in a sub- 
sequent number of this paper. J. C. PELTON. 


The day after Christmas, 1849, the school opened 
with three pupils. One of these is now Judge Davis 
Louderback of San Francisco. This number soon 
increased to several hundred. For some months 
this was a free institution at private expense; but 
the school was finally adopted by the City Council 
of San Francisco, and maintained through a season 
of struggle, in which the founder sacrificed his home. 
His wife assisted by opening a boarding-house. On 
the roll of this hostelry were such names, since 
familiar, as Hon. James Wilson, J. W. Simonton, 
Frank Rice, Hon. J. J. Warner, Hon. Frank Soulé, 
Dr. Henry Gibbons, Charles L. Strong, and the 
Hopkins whose recovery from an assault by Judge 
Terry was so fortunate for the latter. It was during 
this period that Frank M. Pixley gave what he in- 
tended as good advice to Mr. Pelton: ‘ Pelton, you 
had better go to making some money for yourself as 
the rest of them are doing.” Yet Mr. Pixley has 
lived to pen within the last few years words of elo- 
quent appreciation of the great public service ren- 
dered by his old friend. 

Immediately after opening his school, Mr. Pelton 
began his labors upon the members of the City 
Council. The first evidence of his success in this 
direction was shown in a motion made by Colonel 
Stewart, January 11th, 1850: ‘‘Resolved that a 
committee of five-members of this Council be added 
to the standing committees, which shall be called 
the Committee on Education, to whom shall be 
referred all matters pertaining to the Common 
School and Public Education.” February 11th, H. 
C. Murray, Chairman of this Committee (afterwards 
the first Chief Justice in California), read a report 
which was accepted, recommending the establish- 
ment of a public school ; this action having been 
preceded by a petition of O. C. Wheeler, W. D. M. 
Howard,and other citizens. 

February 2oth, a communication from J. C. Pel- 
ton, stating his designs in regard to establishing free 
Public Schoo!s, was submitted by the Committee on 
Education w’ u a favorable recommendation. 


March 4th, a petition from O. C. Wheeler and 
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others to the Council, for the adoption by the City 
of the school in the Baptist church, was referred to 
the Committee on Education. 

March 11th, this Committee, through H. C. Mur- 
ray, Chairman, reported an ordinance providing 
that ‘‘ one square of land be, and the same is hereby, 
granted and appropriated for the support of a free 
Academy, to be called the San Francisco Free 
Academy.” 

March 28th, the Council, upon motion of Talbot 
H. Green, unanimously adopted the following : — 

Resolved, That from the first day of April, a. D. 
1850, John C. Pelton and Mrs. Pelton, his wife, be 
employed as teachers for the public school in the 
Baptist Church, which has been offered to the Coun- 
cil free of charge, and that the average number of 
scholars shall not exceed one hundred; and that 
they shall be entitled toa monthly salary, during 
the pleasure of the Council, of five hundred dollars 
per month, payable each and every month. 

April 8th, the Committee on Education reported 
an Ordinance for the regulation of the Common 
Schools. 

May 4th, the Council received and placed on file 
the report of J. C. Pelton,—the first public school 
report on record in the city. 

This first salary mentioned above may seem to 
have been remunerative, but it was in city scrip. 
An editorial in the Alta California, March 13th, 
1851, referring to this matter stated: ‘‘ Mr. Pelton 
lost on this scrip $3,700.00,” and in another edito- 
rial of March 14th, it adds, ‘‘ He (Mr. Pelton) has 
been compelled to pay.an amount of interest in 
money for the use of the school more than equal to 
the value of the scrip.” The City Council having 
acted, the next step was to influence State legisla- 
tion ; and at the session in San José in 1851, the 
Hon. J. G. Marvin and Mr. Pelton drew up what 
became the first school law of the State. Hon. E. 
Heydenfeldt was the Chairman of the Committee on 
Education, and the noble Broderick made a strong 
plea for common schools. Prominent among the 
early friends of public education were Hons. John 
Swift, George Hearst, Frank Soulé, Aaron Sargent, 
Eugene Casserley, John Conness, and John Foster. 

The first newspaper article commending the Free 
School enterprise in San Francisco was by F.C. 
Ewer, in the Pacific News of December 7th, 1849. 
Mr. Ewer was afterwards editor of the Pioneer, and 
at a later date still the Reverend Frederick Ewer, 
of Grace Church, San Francisco. 

The enterprise, thus fairly launched in the early 
’50’s, expanded with the growth of population of the 
City and State, and the time came when men were 
eager to lay claim to the honor of having assisted in 
its inception and foundation. Toa committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the origin of public schools 
in California, the Hon. John McDougal, Governor 
of California in 1850-51, wrote : 
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‘*Having taken an active part, as a member of 
the Constitutional Convention in 1849, in laying the 
material superstructure for a liberal system of com- 
mon school education in this State, I have been led 
to watch with much solicitude the first efforts to 
carry out the object contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion; and Mr. Pelton in 1849 was the very first to 
publish his intention of opening a ‘Free Public 
School’ in this city; and I well remember the 
sympathy expressed and the anxiety manifested by 
those who looked upon California »s their perma- 
nent home, as to the difficulties he was encountering 
and the subsequent results, in this the first effort 
to establish the common school system in our then 
embryo condition. During the session of the Legis- 
lature, at San José, in 1850-51, Mr. Pelton was 
there several weeks, assisting the members in the 
perfection of a school law, which to this day stands 
without material alteration, as the one now govern- 
ing our school system ; and he was then regarded 
as its principal author and originator, for he alone 
labored solely for this purpose.” 

This bill, Mr. Pelton states, was amended before 
final passage, so as to provide for a division of the 
school funds. At the next session, the Hon. Frank 
Soulé, Mr, Pelton, and others, secured the passage 
of an amended law leaving out this provision. 

Another letter to Mr. Pelton by the Hon. J. J. 
Warner of Los Angeles, a member of the Senate in 
1850-51, says: — 

‘* The deep interest and untiring zeal displayed by 
you in creating the free school system, since your first 
arrival in California, and the voluntary assistance 
which in 1851 you gave to the Legislature in form- 
ing the school laws of California, together with your 
continued efforts in carrying into practical operation 
the system of public schools of this State, has placed 
not only the State, but the rising as well as the fut- 
ure generations of California, under many and lasting 
obligations to you.” 

These testimonials might be multiplied but the 
records of the city and the letters of State officials 
plainly settle upon whose brow may rightfully be 
placed the chaplet as the Pioneer School Teacher of 
California. 

Mr. Pelton became the first Superintendent elect 
of San Francisco, and it may be added was in turn 
Principal of the Washington Street, Bush Street, 
Lincoln, and the Hyde Street schools, and sub-mas- 
ter in the Mission and the Union. In 1865 he was 
again elected City Superintendent. In 1869 he was 


appointed Superintendent of the first Industrial 
School of the State. In 1872 he was violently thrown 
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from his buggy in San Francisco, resulting in a par- 
tial paralysis of his faculties. He drifted to San Di- 
ego to die. But by outdoor life and the industrious 
pursuit of such means of livelihood as he might find, 
—humble, almost contemned, though these means 
might be,—through intense suffering he slowly re- 
covered such a degree of vigor as his years might 
permit. The boom came to San Diego. He was 
told he was rich. He left his business in care of a 
trusted partner, and went to San Francisco to greet 
old friends who had almost counted him dead. But 
those few weeks of returning sunshine were suddenly 
obscured by a deep pall, when he learned that his 
partner had utterly ruined him; and at sixty-six 
years of age he faced the world anew, and for three 
or four years in the crowded field of authorship has 
sought to find a place and subsistence. 

The Mohammedans have laid upon them the in- 
junction not alone to give alms but, ‘‘ Thou shalt do 
for thy brother whatsoever thou canst.” It would 
be becoming for Californians, while repeating with 
Whittier when writing of the State,— 


Nor heeds the sceptic’s puny hands, 

While near the school her church-spire stands ; 
Nor fears the blinded bigot’s rule 

While near the church-spire stands the school,— 


to resolve that the humble school-master and unself- 

ish patriot shall enjoy in his closing years a view 

through the Golden Gate of a tranquil setting sun. 
Philip M. Fisher. 


A Soliloquy. 


Ah, fondest friend, come share my thoughts, 
To thee sweet memories cling, 

How shapely, fresh, and pure, thou art, 
What comfort thou dost bring! 


Tho’ thee I love, I ne’er can wed, 
I keep thee near my heart, 

And long to press thee to my lips, 
E’en though we soon must part. 


How tempting thou in wrapper neat — 
Why is’t that thou hast turned 

To ashes all the love I bore, 
And all my passion burned ! 


Ah, well, sweet pleasures cannot last, 
Be thou my brightest star, 
I’ll straightway find a match for thee— 
And light thee, sweet cigar. 
Edwin Wildman. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Authors and Their Public in Ancient 
Times.! 


One of the most interesting works to the student 
of literature that has been issued in a decade is Mr. 
George Haven Putnam’s Authors and Their Public 
in Ancient Times. The sub-title of the hook gives 
a clear synopsis of its contents: ‘* A sketch of liter- 
ary conditions and of the relations with the public 
of literary producers, from the earliest times to the 
mvention of printing.” 

One reads and hears in a general way of the wis- 
dom and literary activity of the ancients, but never, 
anless his thoughts lie naturally in the field of liter- 
ary exploration, does he give the time to the inves- 
tigation of what is meant by the time-worn state- 
ment. It is surprising to learn that fully three thou- 
sand years before the Bible was written there were 
not only well known writers, but publishers,— who 
wrote and published for pay ; that Chaldea, Egypt, 
China, Japan, India, and Persia, had books and lit- 
erature of their own ; and that among their literary 
yemains there are statements going to show, to the 
dollar, how much their /#terati received from their 
productions. The first writer known by name, after 
the literary gods, was one Hermes Trismegistus, 
(3753 B. C.) who was the undisputed author of forty- 
two works, equal in productiveness to our own Mrs. 
Southworth. 

Mr. Putnam takes up all the literary undertakings 
of the dim centuries in a thoroughly practical, utili- 
tarian point of view. He expresses no opinions as 
to their merits or contents, but simply tells us what 
was written, who did the publishing, how done, and 
what was the price received. Even William Dean 
Howells could not complain of the prices received 
by sume of his shadowy confreres,— three thousand 
dollars and even siz thousand dollars was an ordi- 
nary price paid to an author by his publisher in 
Alexandria, Greece, and Ancient Rome. ‘These pub- 
lishers seemed to know a good thing when they saw 
it, for in all the cases on record where the prices 
named were paid for the books they have a ready 
sale to this day. The readers too, must have been 
equally as clear-headed, for they thought nothing of 
reading —in many cases committing to memory — 
a papyrus novef 120 feet long and 1 foot wide. 

Commencing with historical tomes on stone of 
Chaldea, the book carries us down to the metaphys- 
ical effusions of the scholars of Constantinople and 
Venice. For all the dryness of the subject matter, 


‘Authors and Their Public in Ancient Times. By 
Geo. Haven Putnam. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New 
York and London: 1894. 


Mr. Putnam has handled his theme with lightness 
and dash that is both interesting and delightful. 


The Book of the Fair.2 


WHEN we were in the bustle and hurry-skurry of 
the great Columbian Exposition, we did not have 
time to pause and calmly consider what we were 
seeing, or what the United States was really doing 
for the world. Even today, with only five months 
lying between us and the closing of the gates of the 
White City, it is hard to comprehend the magnitude 
and magnificence of this the most wonderful pageant 
on earth. 

Turning over the pages of Mr. Bancroft’s superb 
memorial the other day, and gazing on the palatiai 
outlines of the buildings that I knew so well, I found 
myself doubting that such things, such monuments, 
such buildings ever existed. I was further surprised 
at the number of details—considered insignificant at 
the time as compared to the whole, but full of inter- 
est now—I had forgotten. 

Only second to the Exposition itself is this vast 
paper souvenir of it. One fairly holds his breath, 
when he stops to think how much time, labor, and 
money, such an undertaking must have cost,—one 
cannot but award the meed of praise to its author 
and projector. It is worthy of the Fair. Praise 
cannot go farther. 

The edition before me is printed on the finest of 
enameled paper, 14 by 18 inches in size. Inter- 
woven with the text are over three thousand photo- 
engravings, besides a series of one hundred selected 
subjects in fac-simile water colors, etchings, and 
photogravures, by such well known artists as F. 
Hopkinson Smith, F. D. Millet, Thule de Thulstrup, 
and Louis K. Harlow. No one can begin to appre- 
ciate the beauty or the magnitude of the work until 
he has seen it. It is par excellence the Book of the 
Fair. 


Briefer Notice. 


VOLUME II of the Pudlications of the Lick Observa- 
tory 8— which is the series of elaborate quarto pub- 
lications, as opposed to the less formidable ‘* Con- 
tributions of the Lick Observatory,” in octavo size, 
— is taken up entirely with the resulis of Professor 
S. W. Burnham’s observations of double stars. It 

2The Book of the Fair. 


Parts V-VIII. By Hubert 


Howe Bancroft. The History Company: San Francisco 
1894. 

8 Publications of the Lick Observatory of the Univer- 
sity of California. 
Printing Office, 


and Chicago : 


Vol. II. 1894. Sacramento: State 
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is, naturally, entirely technical, and not to be under- 
standed of the lay reader. The sole point to be made 
about the work, which the general public can appre- 
ciate in the light of things that have been said and 
printed about the Observatory, is that it shows a 
commendably fair spirit on the part of those in 
charge to give so much prominence to the work of a 
man no longer a member of the staff. That it is not 
for the lack of other matter of great importance 
worked up by others of the Mount Hamilton astron- 
omers, is abundantly clear to any body that knows of 
the work at all. 


Books Received. 


Short Selections for Translating English into 
French. By Paul Bercy. New York: Wm. R. 
Jenkins: 1894. 

Contes de Balzac. Edited by Louis Eugene Liv- 
ingwood. bid. 

Le Frangais par la Conversation. 
Du Croquet. bid. 

Publications of the Lick Observatory, Vol. II. 
Sacramento : State Printing Office: 1894. 


By Charles P. 
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Authors and their Public in Ancient Times. By 
George Haven Putnam. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons: 1894. 

49 to ’94. By A. Williams. 
Upton Bros.: 1804. 

The Raiders. By S. R. Crockett. 
Macmillan & Co.: 1894. 

Katherine Lauderdale. 
Tbid. 

Marcella. 
Ibid. 

The Stickit Minister. By S. P. Crockett. did. 

Johanna Trail, Spinster. By Annie E. Holds- 
worth. Charles L. Webster & Co.: 1894. 

Industrial Training in Reformatory Institutions. 
By Franklin H. Briggs. C. W. Bardeen : Syracuse, 
New York : 1894. 

Uniform Examination Questions of the State of 
New York in Drawing. did. 

Tariff and Administrative Customs Acts of 1890. 
Government Printing Office: 1894. 

Rhymes by Two Friends. By A. B. Paine and 
W. A, White. M. L. Izor & Co.: Fort Scott, Kan- 
sas: 1894. 


San Francisco : 
New York: 
By F. Marion Crawford. 


By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 2 vols. 








